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AKE YOUR OWN RECORDS AT HOM 


THink or ir! I Just ave 
THIS RECORD WITH THE 


IT's WONDERFUL 


— AND SO SIMPLE 
— PLEASE LET ME 


MAKE A RECORD. 


With HOME RECORDO you can 
make a record of your singing, talk- 
ing, reciting or instrument playing 
right in your own home, too! No 
longer need the high prices of re- 
cording machines or studio facilities 
prevent you or your family or friends 
from hearing their own voices or 
playing. No experience necessary. 
No “mike” fright to worry about. No 
complicated gadgets. In a jiffy you 
can set up HOME RECORDO, play. 
or sing or talk, and immediately 
you have a record which you and 
your friends can hear as often as 
you wish. 


CHARLIE BARNET 


and other famous orchestra 
leaders use 


HOME RECORDO 


Nes, Bob, AND 
IT SURE SOUNDS B 
LinE YOUR pen 


YOU TOO ‘reconps. 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Everything is included. Nothing else to 
buy and nothing else to pay. You get 
complete HOME RECORDING UNIT, 
which includes special recording needle, 
playing needles, 6 two-sided unbreak- 
able records. Also spiral feeding at- 
tachment and combination recording 
and playback unit suitable for record- 
ing a skit, voice, instrument or radio ; : 
broadcast. ADDITIONAL, 2-SIDED ea : 
BLANK RECORDS COST ONLY 7c Charlie Barnet in his private hotel suite checking a duet. 
per dozen. by Judy Ellington and Larry Taylor, Vocalists in his band. 


HAVE RECORDING PARTIES 


You'll get a real thrill out of .HOME 
RECORDING. Surprise your friends by let- 
ting them hear your voice or playing right, 
from a record. Record a snappy talking fea- 
ture. Record jokes and become the life of the 
party.. Great to help train your voice and to 
cultivate speech. Nothing to practice... you 
start recording at once ,,. everything neces- 
sary included. Nothing else to buy. Just sing, 
speak or play and HOME RECORDO unit, 
which operates on your electric or hand-wind- 
ing type phonograph, will do the recording 
on special blank records we furnish. You can 
immediately play the records back as often as 
! “4 a you wish. Make your HOME MOVIE a talk- 

ing picture with Home Recordo. Simply make 
Judy Ellington heard in Charlie Barnet’s Band mak. the record while filming and play back while 
ing a Home Recordo record for her personal album. showing. 


SEND NO MONEY! HURRY COUPON! START RECORDING AT ONCE! 


HOME RECORDING CO “| Operates on Your A.C. or D.C. Electric Phonographs, Record Players, 
STUDIO KL, tf WEST {7TH ST. Radio-Phono Combinations, or Hand Winding Phonographs and Portables 
i New York, N. Y. 


Send entire HOME RECORDING OUTFIT (including 6 two- 
| sided records) described above, by return mail, I will | 
postman $2.98, plus postage, on arrival, (Send cash or movey 8 


order now for $3.00 and save postage.) 


end .seeeeeee seveeesees OZ, sta Hak ts INCLUDING SIX TWO-SIDED 


{ $5 per dozen, 


| | BLANK RECORDS — ONLY 
INANE) sissisessswceseeaiss: seasseesans seasieureieecwasicise'e 

Addis) secessscssisessseusesssenss eas svecenenenenesf HOME RECORDING co. 
I city ana State seaes ialediace Sakae eves eseaasaencewensaites Studio KL 


Note: Canadian and Foreign $3.50 cash with order. 
. a eee oe i i i 11 West 17th STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


‘OU know as well as we do 

that Accountancy fits many 

men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand 
dollars a year—gives many other 
men unusual opportunity to start 
a profitable growing business of 
their own. 


You probably realize also that 
—because of the new state and 
federal legislation—the account- 
ing profession faces now and for 
the next few years the greatest 
Opportunity it has ever had. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the 
LaSaile Problem Method, 


For this modern plan of train- 
ing not only makes Accountancy 
study at home thoroughly prac- 
act but makes it ioteresting as 
well. 


And here’s how; 
You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
wereto lay before youin systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. Sup- 
pose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled ta 
pick up his knowledge by study of theory 
alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
you pursue, to all intents and purposes, 
that identical plan. You advance by solv- 
ing problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of a great busi- 


ness training institution, the authorita- 
tive findings of scores of able accounting 
specialists, the actual procedure of the 
most successful accountants. 
Thus—instead of furabling and blun- 
dering—you are coached ia the solv- 
ing of the very problems you must face 
in the higher accounting positions or in 
an accounting practice of your own. Ste, 
by step, you work them out for yourself 
—until, at the end of your training, you 
have the kind of ability and experience 
for which business is willing and glad 
to pay real money—just as it was 
to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
statted Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
aad then became accountant for a lead: 
ing automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookeepers under him. He became audi- 
tor of one of the foremost banks in his 
state with a salary 325 percent larger 
than when he started training. 

He wrote, “My training is the best ine 
vestment I’ve ever made, ing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years age and later getting 
many times that as general auditor for 
an outstanding, nation-wide organiza- 
tion. Within six months after he began 
our training, he was earning $125 a 


Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


month and within four years, he was 
earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he wrote, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I From personal experience 
that they are true.” 

Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One became the comptroller an 
other the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

"LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
fancy,” wrote both, “was the important 

Sactor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the 
C. P. A. degree and a public accounting 
business of your own, read about the 
pharmacist who was earning $30 a week 
some years ago when a L: registrar 
secured his enroliment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping jab 
at $20 a week—less money but larger 
opportunity. Three years later he passed 
the C.P.A. examination and a year later 
ig he was earning $5,000 a year. Now 

e has his own highly successful public 
accounting firm for which he says, “My 
Te 


LaSalle training bas 
sponsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P, A’s 
Are LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that over 1800 C.P.A.’s—approximately 
one-tenth of all those in the United 
States who have ever passed the difficult 
examination for this coveted degree— 
are LaSalle alumni. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 

elow, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that may open 
up to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and suc- 
cess. 

_ Is it not worth getting that informa- 
tion? 


LaSalle Extension University 


& 


Address...... 


Genie Salas eles sislecielviy sivas wes CItY neice 


POSItiON...ccccccccscccccscocccscccsccsscsccess ABCs oe scccceees 
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A Cerrespondence Institution 


4101 S, Michigan Ave., Dept. 8329-HR, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send ine, free of all cost or obligation, your 48-page, illustrated 
book “Accountancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the 
profession of accountancy and your training for success in that field, 
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4s a oe, 
**When I finished training I aecepted a job 
as serviceman with a io store, In three 
weeks I was made service manager at more 
than uo what I earned in the shoe 


If you can’t see a 
future in your pres- 
ent job, feel you'll 
never make much 
more money, if 
you’re in a seasonal 
field, subject to lay 
offs, IT’S TIMH 
NOW to investigate Radio. Trained 
Radio Technicians make good mon- 
ey, and you don’t have to give up 
Rass present job or leave home to 
learn Radio, I train you at home 
nights in your spare time. 


Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 
Radio broadcasting stations employ 
engineers, operators, technicians, 
Radio manufacturers employ test- 
ers, inspectors, foremen, service- 
men in good-pay jobs. Radio job- 
bers, dealers, employ installation 
and servicemen. Many Radio Tech- 
nicians open their own Radio sales 
and repair businesses and make 
$30, $40, $50 a week. Others hold 
their regular jobs and make $5 to 
$10 a week fixing Radios in spare 
time. Automobile, Police, Aviation, 
Commercial Radio; Loudspeaker 
Systems, Electronic Devices are 
other fields offering opportunities 


J. E. SMITH, 
President 
National Radio 
institute Estab- 
lished 25 years 


*T had an $18 a 


woek job in a shoo fac- 
| tory. I’d probably be at it today if I 
uy ’t read about the 

arted 


* “Hight months later N, BR. I, Employment 
artment sent me to Station KWCR ag 

a Radio operater, Now I am Radio - 
neer at Station WSUI. I am_also con- 


\ nected with Television Station W9XK.,’* 


“The training National Radio Tnstitute 
ee me was 80 practical I was soon ready 


make $5 to $10 are time 
servicing Hadio seta: “™ “> 


out of a low- 
me into Rad! 


how | Train You at Home 


A RADIO TECHNICIAN 


for which N. R. I. gives the required 
knowledge of Radio. Television 
promises to open many good jobs 
goon. 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll, I start sending you 
Extra Money Job Sheets which start showing 
you how to do Radio repair jobs, Through- 
out your Course I send plans and directions 
which have helped many make $200 to $500 
a@ year in spare time while learning. I send 
special Radio equipment to conduct experi- 
ments and build circuits, This 50-50 train. 
ing method makes learning at home inter- 
esting, fascinating, practical. I ALSO GIVE 
YOU_A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL- 
WAVE SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT to 


plainly.) 


-MAIL NOW: Get 64 page book FREE 
-. J. E. Smith, President, Dept. OHO9, 


National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Mail me FREE, without obligation, your 64-page hook, 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” z cried 


Name ...ccccccccccccccccsccscvscscccscccecccssccecesncece 
Address scocccccecrevcsccccevccccccccccccccesssevccscccecs 


City sccccccscccscccccccsteccce cocccscccces SLALO. coccccee 


help you make money fixing Radios while 
learning and equip you for full time work 
after you graduate. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 


Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page 
book, “Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ It points 
out Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television: 
tells about my Course in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows more than 100 letters from 
men I have trained, telling what they are 
doing and earning. Read my money back 
agreement. MAIL COUPON in an envelope 
or paste on a penny postcard—NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, President, 
Dept. OHO9, National Radio Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


(No salesman will call. Write 


AC. cecrevece 


Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 


at a Fraction of the Expense 


This 1s a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day, 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supremétoday 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the nese industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
tadio, Yet irresistible waves of spas buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the.shift in public favor 
from one industry to another 

Now another change, #s taking place. Aa old established indu: fotegral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every yeat—is in thousands of cascs being replaced Re truly astonishing, simple inveo- 
tion which does the work better—more teliably—AND AT A COST O} AS LOW 
AS af OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ie has not required very long for mea 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
aed show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Money-Making Opportunity 
for Men of Chavacter 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—'‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have becn getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just 2 little in excess of onc 
thousand dollars profit for one month.”” A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 in 9 months, Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than 2 week's time. Space docs not per- 
mit mentioning here mote than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate carnings for the 
right kind of man. One mam with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $$ to $60 
t sale and more, A great deal of this business was repeat 
usiness, Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
Ler eand ris es fener eae. Gest of herent 
men who demand only the highest of opportuni! 
income—gives a fairly good picture Aid bs kind of busines this 
is. Our door is oj 


1» however, to che young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develop his future. 


Not a “Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’"= 


but a valuable, proved device which. 
tas been sold successfully by busie 
ness novices as well ag seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
‘which the inventor hopes to put oa the market. You 
reokesly have scen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 

reamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of cuseoling promises 57, 
dealers of great corneas Py their ches—by doc- 
tots, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc.» 
xd by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
ecavince a man that he should use an electric bulb to lighe 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this snreation: The need . siete there— 
the m is usually being spent right at chat very 
Somenee and the dcsirability, of ae the greatest, 
past of. chis expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
woric in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
ost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have over $1,000. A department 
svore has ¢: ‘of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We cou! 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few 
te many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every"line of business and every 

of the country paceprcections by these ficld reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing mency-saving 
oprortunitics which hardly any business mao cag teil wo 
<Biertaod, 


_ Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not Mike sclling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or deparement store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,162.00, The Jeast you get as your part of every 
dollat’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
in other words two thirds of every order you get is. 
yours. Not only oa the first ut @n repeat orders 
and you have the opportunity of earning an cven larger 
Percentagey 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. *‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
trying to ‘‘force’* a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installationa—whatever size 
the ‘customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer scil himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure oa the cus+ 
tomer—it climinates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success im that customer's particular iine of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts were a fy econ afew short days, the installa- 
tion should actu luce enou; money to 
for the deal, with Y cits above ier saveatineeE aaiy ie 
at the same time. You thea call back, collect your moncy. 
Nothiag is so convincing as our offer to Ict results speai 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to gee even a hearing, our men arc making sales 


running into the hundreds. They have reccived the atten- | 


tion of the Largest firaas in the country, aad sold to the 
Guplicst busincescs by the thousendes 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the 
bilities and not be ont a dollar. If you are 

business that is not overcrimded—a business that is 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of 
sen peace 8 business that offers the buyer relief from 
a lensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospece practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set fooe—regardless of size—that is @ 
necessity but not have any price cutting to coatcad 
with as other necéssitics d at because you controk 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays mors on some individual sales than many mm make 
dn a week and sometimes in a month’ s tine—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get im touch with ag 
at once for the rights in your terricory—don't delay—~ 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone cle 
will have writcea to us in the meantime—and if it tuzas 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sory. 
So for coavenience, ase the coupon below—bur send it Tene 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it eow. Adaress 


@. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept, 4047H, Mobile, Ala, 


) pape ed ee eed SEE | 


I RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 


TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


fF. E.aRMsTRONG, Pres, Dept.4047H, Mobile, Ala, @ 
Without obligation to me, send are full infore 

| mation on your proposition, | 

1 NG a pees er sts co esse ts eg a ee ea t 


Street of ROW mse wm 
G box NO esses tcc oo 


a ne os i 


Se ep ae | 


$4.85 Choose 


FOR YOURSELF 


$35.0 FALSE TEETH 


Amazingly Low Prices 
—BY MAIL— 


SEND NO MONEY Pala ty asap saa 


THD TESTIMONIAL LETTERS WH PUBLISH are com- 
munications that customers have sent to us without solici- 
tation and without pay. We have large numbers of such 
missives, We never print anyone’s letter without previous 
consent. We believe that each of our customers who has 
written to us enthusiastically indorsing our dental plates 
is sincere, We do not, however, intimate or represent that 
you will recelve the same results in any instance that those 
customers describe. What ig important to you is that 
when you pay for our teeth, WE GUARANTEE IF YOU 
ARH NOT 100% SATISFIED IN EVERY RESPECT 
WITH THE TEETH WP WILL MAKE FOR YOU, 
AFIDR YOU HAVE WORN THEM AS LONG AS 
60 DAYS, WE WILL GLADLY REFUND TO YOU 
EVERY CENT YOU HAVE PAID US FOR THEM, 


BEFORE AFTER 


n 


Mrs. Elsie Boland of Norton, Kansas, writes: 


“Enclosed find two pictures. @ne shows how I leoked be- 
fore I got my teeth; the other one afterwards. Your teeth 
are Certainly beautiful. I have 
not had mine out since the 
day I got them, except to 
clean them.” 


Mrs. Geo. G. Conklin, 
Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, writes: 

“IT received my set of 
Harry Willoughby, Adair- teeth. I wear them day 


ville, Kentucky, writes: bade alent ete haven good 
“T have received m teeth with them, Thank you 


and am PROUD OF ' very much.” 


IMPRESSION MATERIAL, Catalog with our new low 
prices and information. Don’t put this off. Do it 
TODAY! CLIP COUPON OR WRITE. A one cent 


postcard with name and address plainly written is all 


that is necessary, 


We also Repair or Reproduce Old Plates—48-hour Service 


UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Dr. Ernest French, Supervisor of Laboratory 
1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 8-82, Chicago, III. 


MADE - TO - MEASURE 

DENTAL PLATES DI- 

RECT FROM OUR LAB- 
ORATORY TO YoU! 


We make to measure for you 
individually—BY MAIL—Dental 
Plates for men and women— 
from an impression of your own 
mouth taken by you at your 
home. We have thousands of 
customers all over the countr 
wearing teeth we made by mail 
at sensible prices. 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM HAND-CARVED SET 
PRICES 


If you find out what others 
have paid for theirs, you will be 
astounded when you see how 
little ours will cost you! =f 
reading our catalog, you will 
learn how to save half or more 
on dental plates for yourself, 
Monthly payments possible, 


ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Make us prove every word we 
say. Wear our teeth on trial for 
aslongas60 days. Then, if youare 
not perfectly satisfied with them, 
they will not cost you a cent.‘ 


WITH MONEY - BACK 
GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 


We take this risk. We guar- 
antee that if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with the teeth 
we make for you, then any time 
within 60 days we will immedi- 
ately refund every cent you have : 
paid us for them. We take your : 
word. You are the judge. ROOFLESS 


HIGH-GRADE MATERIAL AND EXPERT. 
WORKMANSHIP 


TRY our practically unbreakable ROOFLESS, PARTIAL and 
TRANSLUCENT plates. Our dentures are set with pearly-white, 
genuine, porcelain teeth; constructed from high-grade materials, 
with expert workmanship, to give long service. We make all styles 
of plates. A dentist who has had many years’ experience in making 
dental plates supervises the making of each plate... . 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
F R E UNITED STATES 

DENTAL COMPANY 
Dept. 8-82, 1555 Milwaukee Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Send, without obligation, your FRE impres- 
sion material, catalog, and information. 


INAM Bi sioinciaisinw slasieicisiisie iss teipilomianeieare caries ae 


ADDRESS. iisctenasicesciucaweue 
(Print Clearly 


Neceine eialate.s's.ee A 
) 


"ACT NOW! 


ON THIS BARGAIN 


« Ae | 


BEAUTIFUL 
DES ony $1.00 


WITH ANY 5 
REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green—trimmed in black 
and silver—made of sturdy fibre board—now available for 
only one dollar ($1.00) to purchasers of a Remington Deluxe 
Noiseless Portable Typewriter. The desk is so light that it 
can be moved anywhere without trouble. It will hold six hun- 
dred (600) pounds. This combination gives you a miniature 
office at home. Mail the coupon today. 


THESE EXTRAS FOR YOU 
LEARN TYPING FREE 


To help you even further, you get Free with this 
special offer a 24-page booklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method. When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
Remington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable. 
Remember, the touch typing book is sent Free while 
this offer holds. 


SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 


The Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable is light in 
weight, easily carried about. With this offer Reming- 
ton supplies a beautiful carrying case sturdily built of 
3-ply wood bound with a special Dupont Fabric. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 
office machines appear in the Noiseless Deluxe Port- 
able—standard 4-row keyboard; back spacer; margin 
stops and margin release; double shift key; two color 
ribbon and automatic reverse; variable line spacer; 
peper fingers; makes as many as seven carbons; takes 
paper 9.5” wide; writes lines 8.2” wide, black key 
cards and white letters, rubber cushioned feet. 


Remington Rand Inc. Dept , 169-3 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable, including 
Carrying Case and Free Typing Booklet, for as little as 
10c a day. Send Catalogue. 
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LIFE of WEALTH * LOVE £2 


\y MAY CHANGE THE COURSE 
| UNLOCKS THE DOOR TO YOUR LATENT, POWERS 


Through countless ages in every ancient land there have been infi- 
nitely wise men who were the oracles of their times. These men 
performed long hidden rites which they closely guarded. Through 
the practice of Eciecticism—a system of philosophic knowledge 
—they were enabled to perform amazing feats—miracles which 
people could not understand. All of them had the power to 
ACHIEVE THAT WHICH THEY DESIRED! 

Now, in a sensational new book, “THE DOORWAY TO YOUR 
SUCCESS”, a simple explanation is given to these long hidden 
secrets. For the first time it is told how you, too, may “get out of 
the shadows and into the light of understanding”; how you can 
Gontro! Your Destiny by breaking the shackles which bind the 
hidden powers within YOU! 


WRITTEN FOR MEN AND WOMEN “WHOSE 
MOST PRESSING NEED IS FOR MONEY! 


Long hidden under high sounding names Love and Happiness. The Bible telis us 
and cloaked by mysterious rites, this that “As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
amazing book reveals that almost any fg he”, What you think you are—YOU 
person of ordinary intelligence can ARE! You can attain anything you de- 
.achieve mntold success by utilizing the sire; overcome seemingly impossible ob- 
simple rules of Universal Nature. You stacles: win riches, bend eople te your 
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which are unveiled here for the first oid woman who was reduced to 
time, the author has devoted an impor- stealing milk before dawn and who 
tdnt part of “T: OORWAY TO received the $500she desired before 
Your success” to true experiences night. Case 4 tells the experience of 
of people who have practice’ the prine a young man who couid not afford 
ciples explained and who have WON to marry until he had learned the ; 
si 'S in the face of almost:impos- Universal Secret. How he won his BUT PERHAPS: 
sible odds, NOTHING HAS BEEN love and achieved happiness is re« 
WITHHELD! Case 1 tells of a man lated here, -+-: WORTH 
who had to eucceed within a limited These and other TRUE EXPERI. THOUSANDS 
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q Some of the Subjects Covered: 


j © How to Get What You Want 
@ ®@ How to Attract Riches to You 
§ © How to Win a Job—and Keep It 


@ How to Bring Out Your Undeveloped 
: Talents 


a © How to Attract the Love of Others 

@ How to Attain Happiness in Marriage 

e How You Can Win Mastery Over Others 

4 @ How to Break the Shackles of Fear 

® How You Can Direct Your Personal Forces 

f @ How to Make Each Daily Act Successful 

@ How the Power of Thoughts Can Be Turned 

into Actual Assets 

® How to Retain Youthfulness of Spirit, 
Actions and Deeds 

®@ How Your Visions Can Be Turned into 
Actual Accom: e 
plishments 

@ And scores of 
other subjects 
too numerous 
to mention 
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Makes Muscles Grow 


Fast / 


Didnt it take a long 
time to get those muscles‘ 


Will You Let Me 
ROVE | Can Make YOU 
a New Man? 
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difference: 


“Have put 3!4” 
on chest (nor. 
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“My arms Increased in" 
ehest 2/2”, forearm %”.’ 
-C. W. Va. 


For quick results 
| recommend 


Here's what ATLAS 
did for ME/ 


“Am sending snapshot show- 
Ing wonderful progress. Cer- 
tainly recommend you for quick 
results."—W,. G., N. J. 


CHARLES 
ATLAS 


Arecent photo 
of Charles 
Atlas, twice 
winner and 
holder of the 
title, ‘The 
World’s Most 
Perfectly De- 
veloped Man.” 


John Jacabs 
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7-Day TRIAL OFFER 


I could fill this whole magazine with en- 
thusiastic reports from OTHERS. But what 
you want to know is—‘What can Atlas do 
for ME?” 

Find out—at my risk! Just give me a 
7-day trial. Just one week!—and even in 
that short time I’ll start giving RESULTS. 
AND it will be the kind of RESULTS that 
you (and anyone else) can SEE, FEEL, 
MEASURE with a tape! 
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within the next three gee CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 778 
: 115 East 23rd Street, 


. | New York, N. Y. 
FREE BOO K i I want the proof that DYNAMIC TENSION will 


I myself was once a 97-pound weakling—sickly, nalf-alive. sy Hoes eee cane ve Te ee an eee 
Then I discovered “Dynamic Tension.” And I twice won the hoon“ Maalaneon Heath Gnade Strength'=-and stall 
title, “The World’: Most Perfectly Developed Man’! | detaila of: es TDAY Trial Offer. = 
.. “Dynamic Tension’? has done so much for other fellows that 
i siinvly ask you to let me prove that it can make a new man 
oi YOU—that it can start new inches of power pushing out [ Name oe * ‘ * * 
your chest—build up your shoulders to champion huskiness— r (Please print or write plainly) 
put new, hard, firm muscles on your biceps — make those 
stomach muscles of yours hard ridges! 

Why not risk a postage stamp? Send coupon for my 48-page 
ilustrated FREE BOOK AT ONCE! Address me personally: ‘ 
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of ALL the 
identification Bureaus 
of America! 


Send for complete list of our 600 Bureaus where our 
graduates have been placed in good positions as 


FINGERPRINT EXPERTS 


Then write the peat Bureau and learn what our 
raduates think of us! 
- We have space here to list only a FEW of these more than 
600 institutions, so be sure to send for the complete list! 


State of Idaho Trenton, N. J. 
State of Colorado Detroit, Mich, 
State of Iowa Ki Paso, Tex. 
State of Utah Schenectady, N. Y. 
State of Ohio Scranton, Pa, 
jeston, Mass. Lincoln, Neb. 
New York, N. Y. Mobile, Ala. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Little Bock, Ark. 
Bt. Paul, Ming. Pontiac, Mich. 
Mexico Ay Mex, Havana, Cuba 
Augusts, a. Miami, Fla. 
Seattle, Wash. Birmingham, Ala, 
Omaha, Neb, Columbus, Ohio 


Des Moines, fa, 
Montreal, Can. 


Galveston, Tex, 
Houston, Tex. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Windsor, Ont. 

Elgin, 1. Pueblo, Colo. 

Syracuse, N, Y¥. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Tampa, Fla. Atlantic City, N. J, 

Long Beach, Cal. Sioux City, lowa 

St. Louls, Mo. Rochester, N. Y. 
State of Michigan Lansing, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio 
State of Washington Burlington, La, Spokane, Wash. 
State of Massachusetts Erie, Pa. Fort Worth, Tox, 
State of Illinois Oklahoma City, Okla. Shreveport, La. 


Want a Regular Monthly Salary? 


Be a Secret Service and (dentification Expert! 


Enjoy the thrill of getting your man—with no personal danger— 
PLUS a regular monthly paid salary and the opportuntty to share 
in Rewards, Learn at home, in spare time, and at low cost, the 
unique secrets of this young, fascinating and fast grewing profession. 
You have exactly the same opportunity that was offered the hun- 
dreds of our graduates whe now hold splendid positions in more 

an 600 institutions. Each of these bureaus has anywhere from 
ONE to FIFTEEN of our graduates on regular salaries—and new 
openings develop from time to time. 


Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 


in This Young, Fast Growing Profession 

ot she thousands of towns in America, three-fourths are still 
without identitication bureaus, Many more are bound to come! That 
spells OPPORTUNITY. But you must be READY! It’s easy_to 
master this profession that combines thrills with personal safety, AND 
the security of a steady income. We show you HOW—iust as we have 
already shown the hundreds who now hold good pay positions. 


FREE! The Confidential Reports Operator 
s No. 38 Made to His Chief 

Just rush coupon! Follow this Operator’s exciting hunt for a 
mourderous gang. Also, get free, ‘‘The Blue Book of Crime,”’ show- 
ing the wonderful oppoftunities in the field of Finger Prints and 
Crime Detection. Take your first step TODAY toward a steady 
income and success, Mail coupon NOW! 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


1920 Sunnyside Avenue Dept. C-798 Chicage 
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INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Q 4920 Sunnystae Ave.. Oent. C-786, Chirag } 

t Gentiemen: With no obligation on my part, send me Confi- 1 
dential Reports of Operator No. 88, also illustrated “Blue Book 

{| of Crime,” complete list of bureaus employing your graduates, 
together with eu low prices and Easy Terms offer. (Literature 

' will be sent ONLY to persons stating their age.) I 
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Your Star Guide for 
the Entire Year! 
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Now on Sale 10¢ Everywhere 


if you cannot obtain YOUR PROPHECY for 1940 at 
your local newsstand, send 15¢ in stamps of smal! de- 
nomination to 14th floor, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York, N. Y., and a copy will be forwarded to you. 


The World’s Greatest 
Sleuth Takes the Trail 
of a Master of Crime 


in 
THE PHANTOM’S 
MURDER MONEY 


A Full Book-Length Novel 
in the August Issue of 


THE PHANTOM 
DETECTIVE 


10c 


AT ALL 
STANDS 


EVERY 
MONTH 


IMAGINE THEIR JOY 


Learned Quickly at Home 


I didn’t dream I could actually 
learn to play without a teacher. 
Now. when I play for people 
they hardly believe that 
I learned to play so 
well in so short a 
time. 

*H. C. 8., Calif. 


Wouldn’t Take 
$1,000 for Course 


The lessons are so simple that any 
one can understand them. I have 
learned to play by note in a little 
more than a month, I wouldn’t take 
a thousand dollars for my course, 


* 8. EB. A., Kansas City, Mo, 


Jj UST name your instrument and we’ll show you how you 
can learn to play it—quickly, easily, in spare time at 
home. Never mind if you don’t know one note of music from 
another—don’t worry about “special talent.” And forget 
all you’ve ever heard about music’s being hard to learn. 
The truth of the matter is that thousands now play who 
never thought they could! Yes, men and women every- 
where have discovered this amazingly easy way to learn 
music at home. Now they are enjoying the thrilling satis- 
faction of playing the piano, violin, guitar, saxophone or 
other favorite instruments. Some of them are playing in 
orchestras and over the radio; others are teaching music, 
making money in spare or full time, And thousands are 


SEND FOR FREE 2 


PRINT AND PICTURE chee 
SAMPLE Guitar 


Piano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Saxophone 

Cello 


@ You'll open your eyes when you find how 
quickly and easily you can learn to play your 
favorite instrument. Don’t doubt; don’t hesi- 
tate. Send for the fascinating illustrated 
booklet that answers all your questions; let 
the free Print and Picture Sample show you 
how this method actually works. If inter- 
ested, mail the coupon, NOW. (Instruments 
supplied when necded, cash or credit.) 


* Actual pupil’s names on request. 
Pictures by professional models. 


What Instrument Would You Like To Play? 


Name...ccocecccececececccses 


6 Cheek’ here for “Bookiet “A** i’ under 10 years of age, 


|. WHEN THEY FOUND 
\ THEY COULD PLAY 
This easy as A.B.C. way! 


Plays on Radio 


I am heppy to tell you that for four weeks I 
have been on the air over our local radio sta- 
tion. 
a wonderful course, 


So thanks to your institution for such 
*W. H. 8., Alabama. 


Surprised 
Friends 


I want to say that my 
friends are greatly 
surprised at the dif- 
ferent pieces I can 
already play, I am 


Best Method by Far 


Enclosed is my last examination 
sheet for my course in Tenor 
Banjo, This completes af course. 
very happy to have I have taken lessons before un- 
chosen your method 
of learning. 

*B. F., Bronx, N. Y. 


der teachers, but my instructions 
with you were by, far the_best. 
he 


having the time of their lives playing for their own en- 
joyment and the entertainment of their friends. 

It all came about when they wrote to the U. S. Schoot 
of Music for the Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample that show you how EASY it is to learn music at 
home this modern way. No tedious study and practice, no 
tiresome exercises. You learn to play by playing—start 
right in almost at once with the melody of a simple tunc! 
It takes only a few minutes a day and the cost is trifling; 
you save the expense of a private teacher. Does it sound 
too good to be true? Mail the coupon and get the FREE 
PROOF! U. S. School of Music, 2948 Brunswick Bldg, 
N. Y. C., N. Y. (Our forty-second year—Est. 1898.) 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

2948 Brunswick Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 

I am interested in music study, particularly in the instrument checked below. 
send me your free illustrated booklet, ‘“‘How to Learn Music at Home,’’ and the Free 
Print and Picture Sample. . 


Please 


Hawaiian Guitar Clarinet 
Banjo Trombone 
Flute 
Mandolin Piccolo 
Ukulele Organ 
Cornet Drums and Traps 
Trumpet Modern Elementary Harmony 
Harp Voice Culture 
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Freeing the girl, Chase locked into a wobbly gun barrel 
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CHAPTER I 
A Puddle of Blood 


ER sides caked with the salt 
of asummer sea, the Aorangi 
nosed around the southeast- 

ern bulge of Viti Levu and into Suva 
Harbor. Jackson Chase was standing 
on A Deck as the vessel slipped 
through the reef-locked channel. His 
eyes were narrow inquisitive slits, but 
the muscles of his brown face seemed 
loose with contentment. 

A tiny launch manned by two 
frizzy-headed natives in red sulus 
chugged alongside. Chase watched 
them heave the mail aboard, brown 
arms rippling with strength. 

As the ship edged up to the wharf, 
he got his first close look at Fiji. It 
was noon, and the entire landscape 
was drenched in a living sunlit green 
which clashed against the vivid red 
rooftops of the dock sheds. 

Only on the wharf was the green 
obliterated. Stalwart Fijians, Indian 
women in pink and white veils, 
bearded Sikh constables, and customs 


the Fit Islands 


Crandall looked fright- 
ened, even with the drop 
on the American 


Chase Through a Haunted Tropic Night! 
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officials wearing white drill with gold 
trimmings, these were but a part of 
the moving pageant of color. One 
look, and Jackson Chase was glad he 
had come to the South Seas. 

Only three passengers were land- 
ing, so he went through immigration 
quickly, A sweltering hour in the cus- 
toms shed, and his luggage was piled 
into an ancient taxi. Chase climbed 
in beside the Indian driver, consulted 
a notebook. 

“Hotel Metropolitan,” he said. 

The driver made his cab roar into 
action. Barreling down the left-side 
of the road, he took a corner on two 
wheels and squealed the car to a halt 
about a block and a half from where 
they had started. 

“Hotel Met’poi’tan,” smiled the cab- 
man. “Four shillings please.” 

Chase knew he was being swindled, 
but he paid anyway. Then he went 
into the hotel to look for a drink. 

The Hotel Metropolitan was a per- 
fectly square building with a flat roof 
and a balcony over the sidewalk. It 
had once been a warehouse, and it 
stood next to a row of copra sheds, 


which made it the familiar habitat of | 


copra bugs and six-legged spiders. 

All rooms were on the upper floor, 
and the lower part was composed of 
a dining room, lounge and manager’s 
quarters. Indian waiters, with box 
hats and green sashes, paddled back 
and forth on bare feet or stood in 
some dark corner waiting to pop out 
and be helpful. 


ITTING in the lounge, Jackson 
Chase consumed five gin-and- 
squashes. As he was ordering the 
sixth, one of the waiters tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“Sahib Chase? You come weeth me, 
please?” 

The waiter led him up a narrow 
staircase and down the hallway to 
Room Eight. 

“Sahib Martin’s room,” said the In- 
dian. “He tell me to tell you to come 
in’ ” 


Chase entered without knocking. 
The room was a bare, high-ceilinged 
cubicle overlooking a canal. An old 
man with bright blue eyes and hatch- 
ety features lay on the bed. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” said 
the man grumpily. 

“And I’ve been downstairs for the 
past hour,” replied Chase. “My only 
instruction was to come to the Hotel 
Metropolitan.” 

“Canadian, eh?” Martin’s voice had 
the tone of a field officer denouncing a 
spy. 
“American,” corrected Chase. “The 
International Investment Company 
has offices in Vancouver and Portland. 
I’m from the Portland office.” 

“You’re damned young,” said Mar- 
tin. “Sit down.” 

There was no place to sit, so Chase 
perched himself on top the bureau. 
The home office had warned him that 
Geoffrey Martin was slightly eccen- 
tric. 

“Let’s get down to cases,” said 
Chase. “You want my firm to invest 
a hundred thousand pounds in the 
Martin Sugar Refineries. You’ve 
agreed to put up another hundred 
thousand, and both parties will share 
fifty-fifty in the profits.” 

“Righto,” said Martin. “I suppose 
you’ve come here purposely to look 
over our books.” 

“Y’m no clerk,’ Chase told him. 
“That kind of investigation has al- 
ready been done, secretly. I’m here 
to look for things that don’t appear 
in figures. In the first place, you’ve 
got a competitor, the Inter-Island Re- 
fineries.” 

“Plenty of room here for both com- 
panies,” said Martin imperturbably. 

“Also, you’ve been having labor 
trouble.” 

“Only temporary,” Martin assured 
him. ‘For some reason we’ve got on 
the wrong side of that blasted Indian, 
A. P. Patel. As you may know, we’re 
forced to use East Indian labor en- 
tirely. The Fijians won’t work. Patel 
is head of the Indian Party, and he’s 
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got it into his thick head that I’m try- 
ing to ruin the Inter-Island company 
and cut wages. I’d like to have that 
Hindu alone for just two minutes.” He 
clenched one fist meaningly. 

“Another thing,” added Chase. 
“We've investigated your bank ac- 
count and found that you haven’t 
more than fifty pounds to your name. 
Where do you expect to get a hun- 
dred thousand cash?” 

Geoffrey Martin stretched, watched 
a fly buzzing around inside the mos- 
quito netting, 

“J don’t trust banks,” he said. 
“When the time comes, I can produce 
a hundred thousand pounds—in gold!” 

“You’re more of a crackpot than I 
expected,” said Chase candidly. 

Martin appeared flattered. “Can 
you produce a hundred thousand in 
gold?” he asked pointedly. “When I 
first came to Fiji, I was broke. I’ve 
made money and lots of enemies. I’ve 
also had lots of fun. What was that 
you called me?” 

“A crackpot,” said Chase, removing 
himself from the bureau. “How’s 
about talking business after supper?” 

“Not on Thursday,” objected Mar- 
tin. “This is my evening to relax at 
the local pubs. I have a home, under- 
stand, but I always come to the hotel 
on Thursday night to spare my daugh- 
ter the pain of seeing her father un- 
der the weather. Care to join me?” 

“No, thanks,” replied Chase. “For 
two weeks I’ve tried to fit a six-foot- 
one body into a five-foot-eleven bunk, 
This is my night to sleep. If you 
want me for anything, I’ll be in the 
room next door.” 

“I won’t want you tonight,” said 
Martin positively. ‘“Cheerio!” 


FTER supper Chase started on a 
walk about town, Devoid of 
tourists, Suva seemed extremely dead. 
The seaside benches along Victoria 
Parade were occupied by jabbering 
natives and a few mopy Europeans. 
Fijian constables in blue coats and 
scalloped skirts strode past the shops 


Jackson Chase 


importantly. A strong spicy scent 
greeted him as he ambled up the 
Street of All Nations. Woolly-headed 
children romped in the gutters, In- 
dians argued belligerently, and a 
phonograph with a morning glory 
horn blared a dissonant Hindu chant. 

It was almost nine o’clock when he 
returned to his room. Crawling un- 
der the mosquito netting, he tried to 
read a book by the single feeble globe 
which hung from the ceiling. Out- 
side a group of natives were splash- 
ing and shouting in the canal. A little 
after ten Geoffrey Martin came down 
the hall, evidently assisted by one of 
his drinking companions, 

“You’re wrong, Scotty,” Martin 
protested loudly. “Forsythe’s not to 
blame.” 

“Easy, Jeff,” cautioned his com- 
panion in a raspy voice. “Thass not 
your room. Room Eight’s next door.” 

“Should we go back an’ have an- 
other bucket of blood?” suggested 


Martin. “I’m sober.” 

“Pub’s_ closed,” was the reply. 
“Here’s eight. You’re drunk enough 
already.” 


“Poor old Forsythe!” sighed Mar- 
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tin. “His wife ran away with a sailor 
three years ago. Who’s drunk?” 
“Both of us,” said the other man. 


“What were you saying about that - 


swine, Forsythe?” 

The conversation went on in the 
same disconnected vein for about five 
minutes. A door slammed, and Mar- 
tin’s friend clumped down the hall 
singing. The singing was terminated 
by a thumping clatter as the man 
tumbled the entire length of the stair- 
case. 

Chase arose, clicked out the light 
and lay back against the pillows. He 
had heard that the South Seas sapped 
@ man’s energy, but he never knew it 
could happen so quickly. A cool 
breeze fluttered the palms, and it be- 
gan to rain—first a muttering drizzle 
and then a crashing downpour that 
flooded the drainspouts. Chase in- 
tended to put on his pajamas, but the 
rain had a hypnotic effect, sweeping 
away all consciousness and weighting 
his eyelids. 

When Chase awoke, he sat stiffly 
upright in the bed. Above the sound 
of rain came a muffled groan. He lis- 


tened intently. The groaning seemed 


to come through the wall. He went 
into the hallway, noticed that the door 
to Room Eight was half open. The 
groans had changed to a low, throaty 
rattle. 

He peered into Martin’s room, and 
the hair on his neck prickled up. 

Geoffrey Martin lay on the floor in 
a puddle of blood, his legs under the 
bed and his face seamed with pain. 
Chase lifted the man’s shoulders. A 
thin, dark line was forming in one 
corner of Martin’s mouth, and the 
light from the hall made his eyes look 
like shining hemispheres. 

“Who did it?” said Chase guttur- 
ally. 

“Pines ...” came the gasping reply. 
“Pines—Rama!” 

Chase let him slump back gently. 
Turning on his knees, he felt his 
fingers touch something smooth. He 
picked it up, turned on the light and 


saw that it was a thin-bladed knife 
with an ivory handle. 

Instantly he was aware of someone 
watching him from the doorway—a 
girl, her eyes wide, her lips trembling. 
He dropped the knife and stepped 
backward as she leaped at him tiger- 
ishly. Long, slender fingers clawed 
his face, the nails ripping a gash down 
his temple. He seized her arms and 
pinned them behind her back. The 
girl screamed, tried to wriggle free 
and dug her heels viciously into his 
shins, : 

“Cut it out, you wildcat!” he 
grunted. ‘Want me to sock you?” 

“You’ve killed him!” she shrieked. 
“You killed my father!” 


IHASE never knew that a pint- 
sized young woman could be so 
vicious. Her screams shrilled down 
the quiet corridor like a cat fight in a 
city morgue. He considered laying 
an easy but silencing punch to her 
jaw; then realized it would make his 
own situation harder to explain, After 
all, she had seen him standing over 
Martin’s body with a blood-stained 
knife. 

“Up with your ’ands, Guv’nor!” 

Freeing the girl, Chase looked into 
a wobbly gun barrel. Behind the gun 
stood Herbert Tewkes, the hotel man- 
ager. Tewkes was round and pudgy, 
and seemed more frightened of his 
revolver than of Chase. The girl 
dropped behind Martin’s body and be- 
gan to sob wretchedly. 

“Coo!” gulped Tewkes. “Hit’s a 
murder! Aggie, hurry and call a con- 
stable!” 

Jackson Chase knew that he was in 
a bad spot. He had been in worse po- 
sitions during his career, but this was 
one that made him feel uncomfortably 
idiotic. He scratched his head with 
one upraised hand and tried to figure 
out some tangible way of establishing 
his innocence. 

He was still/figuring when two Sikh 
constables arrived and took him to 
the police station. 
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CHAPTER II 
Rita Martin 


NEXT morning 
Chase was hailed be- 
fore a police magis- 
trate in a worm- 
eaten courtroom up 
the hill from the 
jail. The procedure 
was solemn but in- 
formal. 

Chase sat by himself at a desk be- 
fore the judge’s bench. Except for 
the bailiff, several constables and a 
few assorted spectators, the court- 
room was vacant. 

Chase spotted Rita Martin at once, 
sitting outside the rail, staring 
blankly ahead. He noticed that her 
face was heart-shaped and beautifully 
fragile. Her eyes, though red-rimmed 
from weeping, had the same deter- 
mined look that he had seen only 
yesterday in the eyes of Geoffrey 
Martin, 

Still, the girl possessed none of 
her father’s hard, flinty appearance. 
Her hair was luxuriantly black, and 
the short curls glistened against the 
healthy glow of her cheeks. Chase 
rubbed the red welt on his temple and 
ruefully remembered how he had con- 
sidered giving this tropical angel a 
sock on the jaw. 

A tall man with an iron-gray mus- 
tache and a chin that looked like the 
flat end of an anvil sat next to Rita, 
his back stiff as a ramrod. He wore 
an immaculate white suit and a shirt 
with a starched collar. The man’s 
long patrician face was somewhat 
austere. It was a bit of a jolt to 
Chase, then, when the stranger 
glanced in his direction and gave him 
a friendly nod. Chase nodded back 
and then turned his attention to the 
magistrate. 

“Clarence 
bailiff. 

Down the aisle swaggered a small 
pug-nosed individual who might have 
been a beachcomber and whose hair 


Crandall,” called the 


resembled the bristles of a worn-out 
broom. 

“I’m him,” he declared. “But every- 
body calls me ‘Scotty.’” 

“Will you tell the court what you 
know about Geoffrey Martin’s death?” 

“Martin was my ‘cobber,’” said 
Crandall. “Last night him and me got 
potted, as we usually do. I brought 
him to the hotel, an’ that’s the last I 
seen of him.” 

“You left the hotel straightaway?” . 
asked the magistrate. 

“Yes, yer Honor,” said Crandall 
sheepishly, “I fell down the stairs.” 

“That’s all.” 

Rita Martin was called up to the 
stand next. 

“I—I don’t quite know what to say,” 
she declared haltingly. “I went to 
the hotel to find Father. It was rather 
late. The light in his room was on, 
and I saw that man standing over his 
body with a blood-stained knife.” She 
heeled around, staring Chase squarely 
in the eye. 

“Why did you murder him?” she 
demanded angrily. 

The magistrate rapped his gavel. 

“Mr. Chase is not on trial,” he re- 
minded her. “This is merely a pre- 
liminary hearing.” 

The man with the mustache helped 
Rita to her chair. Chase’s turn came 
next. He told the truth as sincerely 
as possible, but even to his own ears 
the words had a hollow ring. When 
he finished, he could see that the mag- 
istrate was not impressed. ; 

“In view of the evidence presented, 
I am forced to hold you over for 
trial,” the bewigged justice declared 
finally. “In a case as serious as this 
I must fix the bail at a thousand 
pounds.” 

Instead of lodging Chase in the 
Suva jail, they considerately found a 
small’ barred room for him in the 
police station. The judge selected to 
try the case was on a holiday in New 
Zealand, which meant that the trial 
would not take place for three weeks. 
Chase demanded to see the American 
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consul and learned that the last one 
had left three years ago. 


E CONSIDERED cabling the 
International Investment Com- 
pany for bail, but he knew that his 
boss, Bill Cobb, would only chuckle 
and toss the cablegram in the waste- 
basket. Cobb would remember that 
time in Salvador when Chase, acquit- 
ted of trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment, had used the company’s bail 
money to stage a fiesta for the entire 
town. No, He would have to swelter 
behind bars for three weeks and take 
his chances at the trial. 

“You can be fairly certain they 
won’t hang you,” confided Chief of 
Police Harkness. “It would have a 
bad effect on the natives.” 

“It’d have a worse effect on me,” 
Chase remarked peevishly. 

The police official smiled, went 
away, and came back shortly, accom- 
panied by a middle-aged man with 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Good news,” he announced. “You 
are to be released. This is Mr. Ellis, 
the solicitor.” 

Chase looked the other man up and 
down. Ellis had sober brown eyes and 
the confident poise of a lawyer whose 
briefcase is stuffed with signed par- 
dons, 

“Rotten luck you’ve had,” said Ellis 
sympathetically. “Please don’t judge 
Fiji by this unfortunate .. .” 

. “Don’t apologize,” said Chase. “Just 
get me out.” 

A Fijian constable unlocked the 


door. Chase shook hands with Ellis 
vigorously. 
“Ellis,” he mused. “Seems I’ve 


heard your name mentioned before.” 

“Probably in the letters to your 
firm,” Ellis replied. “I was Geoffrey 
Martin’s solicitor.” 

“That’s right,” said Chase. “Samuel 
Ellis. But if you were Martin’s attor- 
ney, how is it you’ve come to my 
rescue?” 

“T also represent Major Charles 
Drake,” said Ellis. “The major is an 


influential landowner here in Fiji, 
and he has taken a deep interest in 
your case. He is waiting for us out- 
side.” 

A midget four-seater stood near the 
hedge in front of the police station, 
and at the wheel sat the tall, blunt- 
jawed man who had accompanied Rita 
to the hearing. Introductions were 
curt, 

“It didn’t take Ellis long to arrange 
your release,” said the major. “I’ve 
put a thousand pounds on you, and 
I hope it will prove a geod invest- 
ment.” 

“That depends upon what kind of 
returns you expect,” Chase told him. 

“Climb in,” Drake beckoned. “We 
can discuss the matter better at my 
place.” 

Chase and Ellis piled into the car. 
About a mile from town Drake turned 
up a side road and stopped at a ram- 
bling white house which stood on the 
crest of a hill. They entered a spa- 
cious room crammed with polished 
ebony furniture and Indian knick- 
knacks. 

The walls were practically hidden 
by framed oil paintings and water- 
colors. A saber stood in an umbrella 
stand, and a Fijian war club hung 
over the door. Drake tinkled a silver 
bell and an Indian appeared carrying 
a trayful of liquor bottles and glasses. 
The major poured drinks, sat in a 
high-backed chair and pointed his 
long forefinger at Chase. 

“Tell me the truth,” he said gravely, 
“Did you kill Martin?” 

Chase drained his glass. ‘““What hap- 
pens if I say no?” he inquired. 

“I’m afraid I’d believe you,” said 
Drake. “Martin was my best friend, 
but he had enemies with more reason 
to kill him than you. When he died 
in your arms did he say anything?” 


HASE thought it ever. “He mum- 
bled something, but I was too ex- 
cited to pay much attention.” 
“Aren't you a detective?” Drake 
asked. 
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“I’m a financial investigator,” said 
Chase. “Murder’s out of my line.” 

“You’re involved in this one,” the 
major reminded him, “and you’ve got 
three weeks in which to find the real 
killer. Last evening I talked with 
Martin on the telephone, and he told 


me that you were an exceedingly 
shrewd young man. I’m relying on my 
late friend’s judgment.” 

“You must have been very fond of 
Martin.” 

“T was,” said Drake. “But my rea- 
son for wanting to find his murderer 
is not entirely sentimental. Before 
he died, he received several threaten- 
ing notes. I, too, have received notes 


He uncovered a rusty iron box about two feet square 


that were identical. I may be next!” 
“What do you suppose is the mo- 
tive?” 
“There could be many motives,” 
said Drake. “I have no heirs, and if I 


should die unmarried my land will re- 
vert to the government, 


There are 


. 


many Indians who would like to buy 
up that land—just as they would like 
to ruin Martin’s sugar mills.” 

Chase nodded thoughtfully. 

“A number of Europeans would like 
to have Drake’s properties also,” Ellis 
added. “And there are neen such as 
that worthless Scotty Crandall who 
would stop at nothing for a few shill- 
ings.” 
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Chase paced the room. “Okay,” he 
agreed. “I’ll do my best.” 

He stopped to look at a bright 
watercolor which hung near the win- 
dow. The picture was signed “G. Mar- 
tin.” 

“Don’t tell me the old gent was an 
artist?” 

“One of the best,” asserted Drake. 
“TI have several of his watercolors, but 
Rita owns all the oils. He painted is- 
land scenes for relaxation.” 

“Seems to me that Martin did a lot 
of things for relaxation,” said Chase. 
“By the way, do you know of a guy 
called Forsythe?” 

“He’s a planter who lives up near 
Vunindawa,” replied Ellis. “Mr, Mar- 
tin held a mortgage on his plantation. 
Forsythe only comes to Suva about 
once a year.” 

“Remember, I’m gambling on your 
ability, Chase,” said Major Drake, as 
they were preparing to leave. His long 
face seemed to be tired and worried. 
“Not only with my money, but pos- 
sibly with my life!” 

Drake took Chase back to the Hotel 
Metropolitan. When he entered his 
room,-Chase found all his bags open, 
their contents distributed across the 
floor in elegant confusion, A suitcase 
lay on the bed, and Rita Martin was 
burrowing into it ruthlessly. At her 
elbow stood Scotty Crandall. 


TOUGH-LOOKING individual, 

Crandall had the eyes of a Viking. 
His body was squat as a chimpanzee’s, 
his mouth, a crooked line slashed by a 
livid scar. Glaring at Chase silently, 
Crandall sidled around the bed, his 
long arms dangling. Rita had taken 
one of Chase’s best shirts from the 
suitcase and was crumpling it ner- 
vously. Chase felt trouble coming, but 
he was hardly prepared for what hap- 
pened next. 

Crandall left the floor as if hurled 
by some hidden force, ramming his 
bullet head into Chase’s midsection. 
Chase said “Oof,” and sat on the floor 
dazedly. 


Crandall was all over him in an in- 
stant, one hand grasping his collar 
and a hard left fist throwing rapid 
punches to Chase’s ear, The little man 
worked with his knees also, churning 
them into Chase’s stomach like pis- 
tons. It was a brilliant, lightning at- 
tack, the kind mastered only by years 
of backroom brawling. Before Chase 
could return a blow, he was uncom- 
fortably woozy in the midriff and on 
the verge of being knocked out. 

Grabbing his enemy’s coat sleeves, 
Chase pulled Crandall’s shoulders 
against his chest, brought up both legs 
and managed to plant his feet just 
above Crandall’s belt. For a moment, 
Crandall was in the position of a man 
sprawled over a barrel, 

It was only for a moment, because 
Chase’s legs straightened with a jerk, 
and Crandall catapulted backward, his 
head thumping the wall. 

Crandall made another of his jack- 
in-the-box leaps, this time swinging 
with both fists. One ef the blows 
jarred Chase’s head, but he shook off 
the punch and came back with a curv- 
ing left to Crandall’s ear. Feet apart, 
the little man stood still and scowled. 
The scowl was intended to convey 
contempt, but it lasted a second too 
long. 
Chase had already started an upper- 
cut traveling, and it caught Crandall’s 
chin with an explosive crunch. It was 
like touching a sprig of sensitive 
grass. 

Crandall wilted and was through 
fighting for the day. 

Chase stepped over Scotty Cran- 
dall’s chunky frame and glowered at 
Rita Martin. 

“Put that shirt down,” he ordered. 
“You’ve done enough damage.” 

Rita dropped the crumpled shirt. 
Chase wondered how a girl with such 
delicate features could have such a 
pantherish disposition. 

“What did you expect to find in my 
bags?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” said the angry-eyed girl 
sullenly. 
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CHAPTER III 
Murder at Large 


CHASE uncorked a 
thermos bottle which 
was on the bureau 
and poured a stream 
of icy water over 
Crandall’s face. 

“It seems that you 
two hotheads could 
find something better 
to do than burgle a man’s room while 
he’s in jail. I’1l make you a proposi- 
tion—” 

“Don’t listen to him, Rita!” 

Crandail had regained conscious- 
ness and was raising himself pain- 
fully. 

Chase kept his eyes fixed on the 
girl, “Tell me why you came to the 
hotel at one-thirty this morning in a 
driving rainstorm,” he said acidly. 
“Your arrival immediately after the 
murder was most propitious.” 

“You aren’t accusing me of—” 

“Turn about’s fair play,” Chase 
drawled. “Also, there’s a third party 
to consider. Someone who at this 
very moment may be...” He walked 
to the door casually, jerked it open. 

An Indian, wearing a white coat and 
green sash, was crouched on the door- 
sill. He jumped to his feet, and Chase 
grabbed him by the arm. The Indian 
made no attempt to struggle. 

“Talk fast,” said Chase. “And don’t 
tell me you were waiting for a tram.” 

“TI, Hassan,” said the Indian. 
“Houseboy. I come to make bed.” 

“You have a nice honest face, Has- 
san,” Chase told him. “Like something 
that ought to be swimming in a 
swamp. If I catch you at this door 
again, I’ll cut your ears off!” 

He swung the Indian around, booted 
him toward the staircase, Following 
him down the hall, Chase watched the 
houseboy clear five steps at a time 
and disappear into the street. 

When he returned to the room, Rita 
and Crandall were gone. There was 
an outside stairway at the other end 


of the T-shaped hall, and the door tc 
that stairway was open. 

Chase sat on the bed, swatted a mos- 
quito absently. The sky beyond the 
canal had turned gray, and it was be- 
ginning to rain again. The air was 
sticky hot, tainted with the heavy 
odor of copra. 

“Pines,” he said aloud. ‘Rama!” 

Those were the last words Geoffrey 
Martin had spoken. He remembered 
them now. Martin had been trying 
to tell him something—something im- 
portant. The person most likely to 
solve the riddle was Rita, but Rita 
in her present state of mind was un- 
approachable. 

“Damn that girl,” said Chase, gaz- 
ing gloomily at the heap of trampled 
clothing. “I’d like to wring her fool- 
ish neck!” 

He set to work cleaning up the 
room. Afterwards, he went to work 
on other business, It took him several 
days before he was ready to visit A, P. 
Patel. 

The office of Patel, Indian Repre- 
sentative in the Colonial Legislature, 
was in the Toorak district, a tene- 
ment-like array of hovels scattered 
about the hump of a hill, A three day 
rain had made the hill look like a heap 
of red gelatin about to melt and run 
all over Suva, 

Stepping out of a taxi, Jackson 
Chase darted under the portico of a 
ramshackle two-story building that 
made the Metropolitan Hotel look like 
Windsor Palace in comparison. The 
structure was braced on all sides with 
guy wires, and the exterior had that 
superb patina of decay which only the 
tropics can produce, 

An Indian store, prepared to sell 
anything from betel nuts to baby paci- 
fiers, occupied the ground floor. A 
wormy staircase led to the upper 
story, and a shingle on the door pro- 
claimed it the lair of A. P. Patel. 

It had taken Chase three days to 
find out all he wanted to know pre- 
liminary to making Patel’s acquaint- 
ance. Climbing the creaky stairway, 
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he was fully convinced that he was 
about to meet the prince of scamps. 


ATEL was seated behind a bat- 

tered flat-topped desk pecking at 
a rusty typewriter. Like most Ma- 
drasis, he had the peaked, scrawny 
look of a man whose ancestors for the 
last six hundred years had been de- 
prived of Vitamin A. He seemed 
about forty years old and was prob- 
ably younger. His dark, shiny face 
had a high forehead and hollow 
cheeks. His fingers were pink-tipped 
claws. 

“Come in, Mr, Chase,” said Patel, 
speaking with a slight hissing accent. 
“IT am glad you finally come, although 
I expect it soon.” 

“You know me, eh?” 

“It is my business to know many 
things,” acknowledged Patel. “You 
come on a matter concerning the Mar- 
tin Refineries.” 

“Before Martin died he intended to 
expand the refineries, use modern 
methods, and give the Inter-Island 
people a run for their money,” stated 
Chase, “You didn’t like the idea, did 
you?” 

“I am a servant of my people,” re- 
turned Patel. “I am interested only 
in what concerns their welfare.” 

“You told your people not to work 
for Martin,” continued Chase. “You 
wanted to keep the company from ex- 
panding. Why?” 

“My people are sadly oppressed,” 
Patel sighed. “And it is men like 
Martin who are responsible.” 

“Putting a sticker in Martin didn’t 
help matters,” Chase said with his 
usual bluntness. 

“J did not kill Martin,” countered 
Patel quietly. 

“Then perhaps you will help me 
find out who did.” 

“I shall consider it a privilege,” 
smiled Patel. “I shall be honored if 
you will stay for tea.” 

Chase stayed for tea, but he failed 
to pry a single morsel of information 
from Patel’s tight jaws. When he left, 


it was with the conviction that the In- 
dian had out-maneuvered him. 

He returned to the hotel, and Her- 
bert Tewkes called his attention to a 
soiled envelope in the letter rack. It 
was addressed in a scrawling, almost 
illegible hand. He opened it and read: 


Saib Chase— 

Kum pleece to wedding M. Mohandas 
Singh Toesday neight. Will meat you 8 
p.m. sharp in M. Mohandas Singh taylor 
shop. Can tell hoo endid life of Saib Mar- 
tin. Pleece make this secrit. 

Resptfly, 
O. L. Hassan, ex-housboy. 
P.S. I am not wurk their now. 


Chase read the letter several times 
before grasping its full significance. 
The snooping Hassan had possibly 
stumbled across something of value. 
He half-regretted booting the Indian 
down the hall, 

Hastening to the nearest Indian 
tailor shop, Chase purchased a pair 
of khaki shorts. In the course of the 
transaction, he learned that the M. 
Mohandas Singh nuptials had been un- 
der way for several days, and that the 
next night, Tuesday, would mark the 
arrival of the bride. 

Singh’s house was across the street 
and only a short distance from the 
office of A. P. Patel. The tailor shop 
faced the street and was separated 
from the house by at least twenty- 
five yards. 

The rain stopped Tuesday after- 
noon, and the night beamed clear, 
with a bright full moon. Wearing his 
shorts and a topi, Chase strolled up 
Waimanu Road feeling exceedingly 
cheerful. Fijian bucks greeted him at 
every street corner with a hearty 
“Bula!’”’, charabancs jammed with 
singing natives rocketed down the 
hill, and Samoan boys in Defense 
Force uniforms strutted past the bul- 
bous Lilac Theater. 

There was the smell of coconut oil, 
the constant plat-plat of bare feet. 
Now and then a pair of dusky, skirted 
giants swung past him, holding hands 
and giggling like children. During his 
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few days in Fiji, Chase had become 
fond of these huge, ham-footed island- 
ers, whose grandfathers ate each other 
for breakfast. 

As he turned up a side street, the 
night suddenly became quiet. The 
street was muddy and littered with 
enormous toads, He heard the dis- 
cordant whine of Indian music and 
knew that the wedding party was not 
far away. 


we’ were all outside on a green 
lawn covered with a white can- 
opy. The men sat clustered around a 
kava bowl, and the women squatted 


Chase glanced at his watch. It was 
exactly eight o’clock. 

Keeping out of sight, he crept 
around to the rear of the tailor shop. 
The back door was locked, but a win- 
dow was open, so he climbed in easily. 
The place was stuffy and pitch dark 
inside. 

He groped his way to a side win- 
dow, raised a bamboo blind. A man 
in baggy pants could be seen moving 
away from the noisy celebrators. 
Chase recognized the man as Hassan, 
thought he looked rather comically 
furtive. 

A key rattled in the front door. 
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across from them, a rectangle of pink, 
white and blue shawls, Nose orna- 
ments, bangles and toe rings glinted 
under the gasoline lamps. 

A few of the women clinked tiny 
cymbals while a man squeezed quarter 
tones out of a wheezy hand organ. 

Going around to the back of the 
house, Chase watched the proceedings 
unnoticed. The singing, shouting, 
laughing and cursing rose to a terrific 
din. Two of the female guests en- 
tered into a heated verbal battle and 
seemed on the verge of mutual may- 
hem. Violent Hindustani crackled 
through the air, and the wedding 
party showed promise of being either 
a success or a debacle. 


Chase clicked the lock and gave the 
knob a twist. 

“It’s unlocked, Hassan,” he said. “1 
came in through the back... .” 

A sharp explosion rang in Chase’: 
ears and he saw Hassan spin around, a 
dark torrent streaming over his face 
The Indian’s legs buckled, and he 
pitched forward. 

Chase jumped back reflectively, 
then peered out, searching for some 
sign of the attacker. The moonlight 
revealed no tree or bush in the im- 
mediate vicinity large enough to con- 
cealaman. And yet a shot had come 
from up the street, for Hassan lay 
dead with a bullet through his skull. 

Apparently no one in the wedding 
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party heard the shot or saw the 
twisted figure of Hassan lying beside 
the hibiscus bushes. Instead of mak- 
ing an outcry, Chase lit a match and 
discovered a wall telephone. After 
spinning the crank about five times, he 
managed to get connected with the 
police station. Chief of Police Hark- 
ness answered. 

“There’s been another murder,” said 
Chase. “I’m in the Singh tailor shop 
above Toorak Road. Hurry up. If 
these Hindus find the body, they’ll 
think I did it and raise hell!” 

“I—Tll be up instantly. Righto!” 
Harkness said excitedly. 

Five minutes later, Harkness ar- 
rived in a police car filled with con- 
stables, The wedding celebration gave 
way to cries of anguish as Hassan’s 
body was carried away on a stretcher, 
and Chase found himself surrounded 
by sultry-eyed Hindus. 

“They're a nasty crowd when 
they’re fired up,” Harkness confided. 
“You’d better come with us to the 
station.” 

“Hassan’s skull was almost split in 


half,” said Chase, ignoring the chief’s - 


suggestion, “and there wasn’t a gun 
within fifty yards of here. The shot 
seemed to come from a distance— 
from Patel’s office, maybe.” 

“The building’s dark,” noted Hark- 
ness, ‘“We’ll have a look.” 

An ordinary skeleton key opened 
the door to Patel’s office. Harkness 
lit an oil lamp, and Chase began to 
search every drawer and cupboard. A 
long camphorwood chest stood in the 
closet above the stairwell. Chase 
opened it and gave a grunt of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Here’s the weapon,” he told Hark- 
ness. “A long range rifle with a tele- 
scopic sight, guaranteed to shoot the 
spots off a leopard at two hundred 
yards.” 

Harkness took the gun from the 
chest. 

“Serial numbers filed off,” he re- 
marked, “The moonlight made it easy 
for the murderer to pick his...” 


“Gentlemen, may I have an expla- 
nation for this intrusion?” 

A. P. Patel came into the room 
dressed in a wrinkled cotton suit 
and sandals. His oily hair drooped 
back over his ears, and his gaze flashed 
from Chase to Harkness irately. 


ARKNESS had little love for 
Indians, especially Patel. 

“You'll do some explaining first, 
you blighter,” he growled. “Where 
have you been for the past hour?” 

“A note was under my door early 
this morning, and I thought it wise to 
follow the instructions,” said Patel. 

He handed a folded paper to the 
policeman, Chase leaned over Hark- 
ness’ shoulder. Typewritten on the 
paper was the message: 


Meet me at the cemetery at eight. I can 
give information regarding Martin’s death. 
O. L. Hassan. ° 


“Infernally queer!” muttered Hark- 
ness. “Both of you getting notes 
from Hassan to meet him at the same 
time and at different places.” 

“Hassan’s spelling has improved 
since yesterday,” said Chase. He took 
a sheet of paper from Patel’s desk, 
zipped it through the rusty typewriter 
and pecked the keys furiously. “See 
any resemblance?” he asked Harkness. 
“Tll eat a Fijian orange if Patel’s 
message wasn’t written on his own 
typewriter.” 

“You lie,” scowled Patel. 
it under the door.” 

“Tll have to hold you for illegal 
possession of a weapon,” said Hark- 
ness severely. “The murder charges 
can wait.” 

- Patel turned on Chase, his lips 
drawn tightly over betel-stained teeth. 

“This is a plot against me and my 
people!” he snarled. 

At a nod from Harkness, two husky 
constables seized Patel’s arms and 
hustled him downstairs. 

“A neat job of deduction,” the po- 
lice chief told Chase. “It’s evident 
that Patel killed Martin and then mur- 


“T found 
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dered Hassan in self-protection. I 
was certain that Patel had a finger in 
this mess.” 

“I wasn’t,” said Chase. “It came to 
me as a complete surprise.” 

Chase walked back to the hotel 
alone, and his mind was a turmoil of 
conflicting thoughts. If Patel had 
killed Hassan, why had he left the gun 
in his office? Also, why should he try 
such a naive trick as writing an alibi 
note on his own typewriter? 

Chase had figured that if Patel were 
a murderer he would be the slow 
poison or venomous dart kind, Orien- 
tal and subtle. Tussling over these 
problems, he ascended the hotel stairs 
and made his way to Room Seven. 

The moment he entered the dark- 
ened room, he knew that he was not 
alone. He tried to back out of the 
door, but a blunt instrument smacked 
his head, and he crumpled to the 
floor without a murmur, 


CHAPTER IV 
Trouble in Nausori 


ALTHOUGH the 
blow was _ paralyz- 
ing, it never quite 
destroyed Chase’s 
} consciousness. He 
was aware of being 
tied hand and foot 
with stout cords, of 
a gag thrust into his 
mouth, Two men 
carried him down 
the outside stairway and along the 
waterfront at the mouth of the canal. 

“Did ye get him?” 

A man in a launch said that. The 
launch was moored at a floating wharf. 

“Nothing to it, Cap’n,” came the re- 
ply. “Art and me stashed ’im with a 
pipe when ’e come in.” 

The moon glided from behind a 
cloud, and Case could make out their 
faces. Three seafaring men in dun- 
garees, and the man in the boat wore 
an officer’s cap. A pair of muscular 
hands grasped his shoulders, 


“Give a ’and, Art. Lift the beggar’s 
legs.” 

Unexpectedly, a sizeable boulder 
sailed through the air, striking Art on 
the left ear. The seaman wobbled on 
the edge of the canal, overbalanced, 
and flopped into the water. The other 
man dropped Chase’s shoulders and 
pivoted just as Scotty Crandall 
emerged from the shadow of-a copra 
shed. 

Crandall sprang to the attack val- 
iantly, stumpy legs apart and his long 
arms flailing. The man in the launch 
leaped ashore, and Crandall went 
down with two men on top of him. 

Rita Martin slid from the shadows 
like a wraith. Chase rolled over, felt 
her cool fingers shuttle across his 
wrists. The ropes binding his arms 
fell loose. He sat up and unfastened 
the bonds from his ankles. 

Pulling the burly officer off Cran- 
dall, Chase lashed a stiff uppercut to 
the man’s spiny jaw. The white cap 
dropped from his head, and he spread 
his length in the mud. Crawling and 
sliding, the officer slithered toward 
the wharf. Chase skidded in the mire 
himself and plumped face forward. 

The man who had fallen into the 
canal climbed aboard the launch and 
kicked over the engine. As he threw 
off the painter, his two companions 
tumbled into the boat, 

“Stop the blighters!” bawled Cran- 
dall. 

The motor spluttered, and the 
launch scooted away from the wharf. 
Chase’s fingers touched the gunwale 
for an instant, but it jumped from 
his grasp. The launch was bounding 
toward a squatty cargo boat in the 
middle of the bay. 

“Those lads are from the T. V. 
Sale,” said Crandall. “The big joker 
is Captain Briggs, a foul rat he is, too. 
Why were they after you?” 

“Search me,” said Chase. “I never 
saw the monkeys before in my life. 
Looks like I owe you both a vote of 
thanks.” 


Rita glanced up at Chase timidly. 
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“I had a talk with Major Drake this 
morning,” she said, “After he told me 
how firmly cenvinced he was of your 
innocence, I felt that perhaps I’d made 
a mistake about you. And tonight 
when I heard about Patel’s arrest, I 
was positive of it. So, straightaway, 
Scotty and I came to apologize.” 

“As we came up the stairs, we saw 
the sailor blokes carryin’ you out of 
the room,” added Crandall. “We 
trailed ’em out the back way, and...” 

“That ship’s pulling anchor!” Chase 
cut in, 

“Bound fer China,” said Crandall. 
“That’s where you’d have gone—if 
they hadn’t dropped you in the middle 
of the ocean.” 

“What could they have gained by 
kidnaping you?” said Rita wonder- 
ingly. 

“I’m still out on bail,’ Chase re- 
minded her. “If I’d disappeared, 
Major Drake would have forfeited a 
thousand pounds.” 

“And everyone would have believed 
you guilty,” Rita added. “Patel must 
have hired them to do it.” 

“Possibly,” admitted Chase. “Now 
that we’re on speaking terms, maybe 
you'll tell me why you came to the 
hotel the night that your father was 
killed.” 

“It was because of Mr. Forsythe,” 
she replied. “He came to the house 
late that night and wanted to see 
Father. He said that Father had sent 
him a letter threatening to foreclose 
his mortgage. When I told him that 
Father was away for the night, he ac- 
cused me of lying. For almost an hour 
he prowled around the house, and 
once I caught him looking in my win- 
dow. Naturally, I was frightened, so 
I stole out the back door and hurried 
to the hotel.” 


ORSYTHE’S a bloody welch- 
er!” exploded Crandall. “He 
mortgaged his plantation to Martin 
and refused to pay a penny. What’s 
more, Jeff never sent him any threat- 
ening letter. He was too soft-hearted. 


That’s why he died without a penny 
to his name.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Chase. 

“It’s true,” said Rita. “My father 
had only five pounds in his bank ac- 
count. It was quite a shock.” 

“He must have had money hidden 
somewhere else,” said Chase. “He 
told me he could produce a hundred 
thousand in gold.” 

“It wasn’t like him to lie,” said Rita, 
frowning, “But I can’t understand 
why he didn’t tell me about it. Yes- 
terday I had to sell some of his per- 
sonal effects—just to get money to 
live on.” 

“Why did Martin always stay away 
from home on Thursday night?” 
Chase inquired. 

“He had done it ever since my 
mother died,” Rita told him. “I never 
asked any questions.” 

“T’d like to_have a talk with this 
fellow Forsythe,” said Chase medita- 
tively. 

“Right after Martin was killed he 
went up to Vunindawa,” said Crandall. 
“T heard the road to Vunindawa was 
washed out yesterday.” 

“Isn’t there some way I can reach 
the place?” 

“Go to Nausori and take a punt up 
the Rewa River,” suggested Crandall. 
“I can find you a guide. Ratu Deve. 
He’s a young chief.” 

“Might I go too?” Rita asked meek- 
ly. “I know that country almost as 
well as Ratu Deve. I’ve been up the 
river many times with Father.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Chase. 
range it for tomorrow.” 

He walked with them as far as Num- 
bukalou Bridge. The Street of All 
Nations seemed unnaturally noisy and 
crowded, and was dotted with a sur- 
plus of white-skirted constables. 
Chase spied Herbert Tewkes, asked 
him what was wrong. 

“There’s been a disturbance in the 
Toorak district,” said Tewkes excit- 
edly. “The Hindians raised bloody 
’ell when they found Patel was bein’ 
’eld for murder!” 


“Ar- 
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“But they’re not holding him for 
murder,” said Chase. “Only for il- 
legal possession.” 

“They ain’t ’oldin’ ’im for anything 
now,” shrilled Tewkes. “Patel broke 
jail fifteen minutes hago, ’E’s a blasted 
fugitive!” 

It wasn’t until the next morning 
that Chase went around to the police 
station. When he entered, it seemed 
that everyone of importance was 
there. There was the governor, several 
native dignitaries, Samuel Ellis and 
Major Drake. 

The major greeted Chase with a 
wide, horse-toothed smile. 

“T’m delighted at what you’ve done,” 
he effused. “Harkness tells me that 
the charges against you have been 
dropped.” 

“You're lucky to get back your bail 
money,” said Chase. “I was nearly 
Shanghaied last night.” 

“I heard about that, too,” nodded 
the major gravely. “Something is 
vitally wrong here in Suva, and I’m 
afraid Patel is at the bottom of it. He 
escaped from five constables, bolted 
out the front door and...” 

“Congratulations on your fine detec- 
tive work,” interrupted Ellis. “Now, 
I suppose, you'll be returning to the 
States?” 

“Not until I’ve investigated the 
Martin Sugar Refineries,” Chase re- 
plied. 


| eae clucked his tongue. 

“Martin’s dream of expanding 
the business is ruined now,” he stated. 
“The Indians believe that the Martin 
organization is responsible for Patel’s 
downfall, and they’ll refuse to work. 
Furthermore, there’s the question of 
capital.” 

“Martin must have made some profit 
out of the sugar mills,” argued Chase. 

“He did,” admitted Ellis. “But as 
his solicitor, I can truthfully say that 
he never had more than a few pounds 
in the bank. On the other hand, he 
never lacked ready cash when it was 
needed. The whole thing is odd.” 


“Tf only the money could be found, 
for Rita’s sake,” sighed Major Drake. 
“To help her out I purchased her 
father’s ivory collection and a few of 
his paintings. I cfered to do more, 
but she wouldn’t accept it, poor 
child!” 

At ten o’clock, Chase stood in front 
of the general post office waiting for 
the lorry to Nausori. Rita Martin 
joined him a few minutes later, clad 
in blue slacks and wearing a wide- 
brimmed cotton hat. 

“I want you to meet our chaperon,” 
she said, pointing to a huge, frizzy- 
topped Fijian in a spert shirt and 
tailored blue sulu. 

The man emerged shyly from be- 
hind a flame tree. Hanging from one 
shoulder was a bath towel decorated 
with red fish. Woven into one end of 
the towel was the name, Ratu Deve 
Vuniyayawa. 

“Bula,” said Ratu Deve, extending a 
powerful, chocolate-colored hand. 
“We go up the Rewa to Fijian village. 
Much good fish, dalo, yam, and maybe 
pig. You like Fiji?” 

“IT don’t know yet,” said Chase, “I 
haven’t seen much of if, outside of the 
police station.” 

The lorry rolled up to the curb, and 
they climbed through a door in the 
rear, sitting on narrow wooden 
benches that ran lengthwise. 

An old bewhiskered native carrying 
a wicked cane knife plumped himself 
next to Chase and Rita. Three ragged 
Indians sat on the opposite bench, and 
Ratu Deve got in next, followed by a 
dumpy Fijian with no front teeth and 
a supremely idiotic smile. 

It was only a twelve mile ride to 
Nausori, but in the course of the jour- 
ney Chase felt his hair rapidly turn- 
ing gray. 

Through the slatted openings in the 
side, he watched Suva whiz past in a 
jumble of color. At the head of Wai- 
manu Road they had a hairbreadth es- 
cape from the equally aggressive Kan- 
jee laundry wagon, and the lorry 
whirled down a winding, pot-holed 
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road flanked by steaming green gul- 
lies. 

Now and then, the driver stopped to 
cram in more passengers, until Chase 
became slowly nauseated by the odor 
of rancid coconut oil and unwashed 
Orientals. His arm crept around Rita 
to keep her from being squashed 
against a sideboard. Her wide- 
brimmed hat flopped back, and she 
smiled up at him. 

“You get used to riding in these 
things after awhile,” she confided. 
“But by that time you’re too old to 
care about traveling.” 

Passing fields of rice and cane, they 
came to a broad, sluggish river, The 
Rewa was spanned by a new concrete 
toll bridge, and on the other side lay 
Nausori. One main street, lined with 
shedlike buildings, was all Nausori 
could boast of. Dropping from the 
lorry, Chase noticed that the street 
was deserted. 

“Something’s wrong,” said Rita. 
“The shops are closed, and not a per- 
son in sight, Where’s Ratu Deve?” 

Ratu Deve had vanished, but in a 
few minutes he was seen coming out 
of a tumbledown kava saloon, his face 
serious. 

“Much trouble in Nausori,” he said. 
“Patel was here little while ago. He 
made angry speech, and the Indians 
have all followed him to wreck Mar- 
tin sugar mill.” 

“Isn’t there some way we can stop 
them?” Rita asked. 


ATU DEVE shook his head. 
“They are at mill now. The 
district commissioner will soon be 
here from Nanduruloulou, and Fiji 
Defense Force is on its way from 
Suva. It is good thing for us to get 
out quickly.” 

“Right,” said Chase. “Catching 
Patel is a matter for the police. I 
came up here to see Forsythe.” 

Ratu Deve led them down the slop- 
ing river bank, along a path. A large 
rowboat, equipped with an outboard 
motor, was beached on the shore, a 


morose Madrasi hunched clodlike in 
the stern. 

The Indian whipped the motor with 
a leather thong, and they puttered up 
the broad bosom of the Rewa. Pass- 
ing within sight of the Martin sugar 
mill, they heard a tumultuous shout- 
ing. The corrugated iron sheds were 
surrounded by Indians. 

Cables had been fastened to an im- 
mense molasses tank, and the other 
ends were secured to a small railroad 
engine, The engine chuffed laborious- 
ly, the tank creaked and teetered. 

Yells of triumph echoed across the 
valley as the tank toppled over, trem- 
bling the earth with a thunderous im- 
pact and splitting at both ends. Tons 
of molasses oozed over the black soil, 
spreading around the sheds, gumming 
the wheels of the engine. 

The bell of a police car clanged 
from Nausori Bridge, and the Indians 
began to scatter. 

“A score for Patel,” said Chase. 
“He’s striking back with a venge- 
ance.” 

Rita Martin stared at the destruc- 
tion grimly and said nothing. The boat 
soon chugged around a bend in the 
river, and the sugar mill was left be- 
hind. 


CHAPTER V 
South of Serea 


WHILE they pro- 
gressed farther up- 
stream, the sky 
darkened and the 
river valley nar- 
rowed to a gash be- 
tween the hills. The 
banks were deep 
olive, graced with 
pluming sprays of bamboo. Indian 
women hammered their washing on 
rocks while naked Fijian boys swam 
toward them shouting gleefully. 

A raft laden with bananas skimmed 
past, followed by the carcass of a cow. 
Once in a while, they sighted a native 
village with thatched, peak-roofed 
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houses, spreading lawns and spindly 
palm trees, 

A waterfall gushed out of the stone 
mountainside. The country became 
wilder. The current more rapid. 

For the first time, Jackson Chase 
felt that he was really seeing Fiji. 
Here was virgin country where na- 
tives dwelled in an unspoiled primi- 
tive state, These were the cannibal 
hills. The romance and glamor of the 
South Seas had not disappeared, It 
was all here—in a wooden boat putter- 
ing up a tropical river. 

Rita seemed to feel it too, for she 
was silent and thoughtful. The clouds 
thickened and began to drip rain. 
Chase took off his coat, put it around 
Rita’s shoulders. 

“Tonight we stay with my friend, 
the buli of Serea,” announced Ratu 
Deve. “There will be much food, 
plenty kava and...” 

“Sounds fine,” Chase cut in. 
when do I see Forsythe?” 

“Malua,” replied the Fijian. 

“Which means ‘bye and bye’,” Rita 
interpreted, “You’re in the bush now, 
and time doesn’t exist.” 

Six hours later, they reached the 
government post at Vunindawa, waded 
through a stream, and took a slimy, 
treacherous trail that curled around 
the side of a hill. 

On top the hill, with a vista of 
rivers, fields and forests, lay the vil- 
lage of Serea. Greeted by a crowd of 
awestruck natives, Chase and Rita 
were immediately taken to the chief’s 


“But 


buri, and the entire village crowded in 
for a night of feasting and entertain- 
ment, 

Toward midnight, after downing 
the eighth cup of soapy kava, Chase 
crept out a side door, filled his pipe 
and gazed at a bulging moon which 
hung above the river country like a 
yellow lantern. Clouds drifted sea- 
ward like prowling animals. The rain 
had ceased, but the grass and trees 
were covered with a moist film. From 
the buri came the sound of male voices 
blending in rich harmony. Someone 
tapped him on the arm. It was Rita. 

“What are you thinking about?” she 
asked. 

“I was wondering,” said Chase. 
“Are there any pine trees in Fiji?” 

- “They have a species like the New 
Zealand Kauri up at Nandarivatu,” she 
said. “It’s very high up there, and 
sometimes quite cold.” 

“Your father uttered two words be- 
fore he died,” Chase stated. “One was 
‘pines’, and the other was ‘Rama’. Do 
you know what they could mean?” 

The girl wrinkled her nose. “Rama 
is a peak near Suva,” she stated. “Most 
people call it ‘Joske’s Thumb’. But 
there isn’t a pine tree within miles.” 

She walked across the lawn slowly, 
and Chase grasped her hand. 

““T know about you selling those 
paintings to Drake,” he said. “Don’t 


worry. I’m convinced that your father 
had a fortune hidden somewhere on 
the island, and I’m going to find it!” 

[Turn page} 
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“You’ve come a long way in my es- 
timation since we first met,” she said 
wistfully. “I’d like to forget those 
first few days and only remember this 
moment.” 

“It’s a grand moment to remember,” 
he agreed. “Moonlight, the smell of 
rain on the leaves— Say, will that 
kava make yeu drunk?” 

“No. But if you drink enough it 
makes your legs wobbly, while your 
head remains clear.” 

“That’s how I feel now,” he said. 
“My knees are shaky, but I know what 
I want.” 

“What?” 


HASE drew the girl close, kissed 

her on the lips. She gave a quiet 

sigh, and her fingers closed tightly 
about his arms. 

“I'm glad,” she whispered. “It makes 
everything perfect.” 

The moon seemed to sway in its 
giddy course across the hills, a huge 
hoptoad looked askance from behind 
the grass blades, and, led by Ratu 
Deve, the natives in the buri swelled 
their masculine voices to an organ- 
like chorus. ... : 

Bernard Forsythe lived by himself 
in a tin-roofed plantation house south 
of Serea. He was short, bald and un- 
pleasant—which is about the only de- 
scription anyone ever gave of him. 

Having been warned, Chase was pre- 
pared for the worst when he and Rita 
started from the village after break- 
fast. Forsythe saw them coming, and 
he met them on the veranda, a re- 
' volver hanging in a holster at his hip. 

“’*Morning,” said Chase. “Miss Mar- 
tin and I want to talk with you on a 
matter... .” 

“T know what you’re after,” snapped 
Forsythe. “You’ve come to’ throw me 
out of my house. Well, you can’t do 
it. I’1l kill you first!” 

Ordinarily Chase would have 
bridled, but now he used a tone of 
firm politeness. 

“No need to be upset,” he said. “We 
don’t want your plantation.” 


“Get out!” Forsythe snarled, his 
hand on the gun butt. 

“We came to ask you some ques- 
tions about my father,” said Rita 
gently. 

“TI don’t want to talk,” retorted For- 
sythe. “The Martin mills would ruin 
a man for a sixpence—and you’d do 
the same!” 

Chase’s eyes closed drowsily, but 
beneath the fringe of lashes were pin- 
points of steel. He walked up the ve- 
randa steps and smiled as Forsythe 
drew his gun. 

“You potbellied old pig,” he said, 
without raising his voice. “No won- 
der your wife showed the good sense 
to run off with a sailor.” 

When he finished speaking For- 
sythe was trembling with rage, trem- 
bling so hard that he had difficulty in 
holding the revolver. Chase waited 
for the trigger finger to tighten, then 
lunged quickly to one side, and the 
bullet whined a good three feet past 
his head. 

Hooking his arm around Forsythe’s 
neck, Chase tore the weapon from his 
grasp and hurled him from the ve- 
randa. Forsythe rose cursing, his 
clothes stained with red earth. 

“Now we'll go inside and talk mat- 
ters over sensibly,” said Chase. 

The first thing that caught Chase’s 
eye when they entered the room was 
an Indian knife with an ivory handle 
and a carved ivory sheath. It lay on 
a crude table near the door, and he 
inspected it carefully. 

“Martin was killed with a knife ex- 
actly like this,” he remarked. 

Forsythe was eager to talk now. 

“There were two knives like that,” 
he blurted. “Martin gave me that one 
years ago. He gave the other to Scotty 
Crandall!” 

Chase turned to Rita, “Is this true?” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “I knew it was 
Scotty’s knife all along. Scotty told 
me that someone stole it from his 
room. That’s why we rummaged 
through your things that day. We 
were looking for the sheath.” 
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“Fine thing,” said Chase annoyedly. 
“You wait until now to tell me that 
your father was stabbed with Cran- 
dall’s knife.” 

“But Scotty had no reason to...’ 

“Huh!” snorted Chase. He was star- 
ing at the floor. 

“You've been down the river lately, 
eh, Forsythe?” 

“No,” Forsythe returned. “I haven’t 
been away from my house for two 
days.” 

“The soil in this district is all red,” 
said Chase. “Yet there is fresh black 
mud on the floor, the kind found at 
the river’s mouth, I wonder how it 
got here?” 

He inspected the rear of the house 
and looked into the back bedroom. 
Standing before him, haggard and 
muddy, was A. P. Patel. 

“You are astute,- Mr. Chase,” ac- 
knowledged the Indian. “I am your 
prisoner.” 

“Good,” smiled Chase. “In order to 
make sure that you remain a prisoner, 
I’m taking you and friend Forsythe 
back to Suva. I hope there’s no ob- 
jection?” 


2 


ATEL’S eyes were on the re- 
volver. 

“None whatever,” 
ciously. 

The trip downstream to Nausori 
took only three hours. They found 
the town under martial law, and the 
district commissioner was only too 
glad to take Patel and Forsythe into 
custody. Chase, Rita and Ratu Deve 
started back to Suva in a taxi which 
they discovered near the Nausori 
Bridge. 

“Hope I’ve done the right thing,” 
Chase said to Rita. “When the Indians 
learn that Patel’s in jail, Suva may 
see plenty of rioting and bloodshed.” 

“Do you think he’s guilty?” Rita 
asked. 

“Frankly, no, But he and Forsythe 
are both suspects, and I had to bring 
them back.” 

“If Patel weren’t in jail, the Indians 


he said gra- 


wouldn’t cause any trouble,” said Rita. 
“Why couldn’t he be released on 
bail?” 

“Who’d put up that much bail for 
an Indian?” 

“Major Drake,” she suggested. “He 
has great confidence in you. If you 
tell him that Patel isn’t guilty—” 

“That’s an idea.” Chase snapped his 
fingers. “You find Scotty Crandall, 
and I'll have a talk with Drake.” 

“Very good steak and eggs at Hong 
Kong Café,” said Ratu Deve hope- 
fully. “First we stop there, sa?” 

“What a man,” muttered Chase. “T’ll 
bet you could eat your weight in wild- 
cats.” 

Rita and Ratu Deve climbed from 
the cab on Victoria Parade. Chase 
stopped for several minutes at the 
Cable Office, then headed for the hill- 
top home of Major Drake. The spare, 
lantern-jawed Englishman was clip- 
ping hibiscus blossoms from beneath 
the front window. He greeted Chase 
genially, asked him in for tea. 

“T suppose you know about the riot 
in Nausori,” said Chase. “When the 
police arrived, Patel escaped up the 
river and hid at Forsythe’s planta- 
tion.” 

Drake looked up from his teacup in 
surprise. 

. “You’ve located Patel?” 

“I brought him back,” declared 
Chase, “He and Forsythe are now in 
a police car bound for the Suva jail.” 

“Topping,” said the major. “They 
should hang him without delay.” 

“Tf they do, there’ll be the most 
godawful Indian rebellion you ever 
saw,” Chase warned, “I want you to 
bail Patel out before there’s a general 
massacre.” 

OE say—” 

“You trusted me once, and I’m ask- 
ing you to do it again.” 

“But after what the man did at Nau- 
sori—” 

“Patel’s got a grudge against the 
Martin Sugar Refineries,” continued 
Chase. “From what he told me, I’m 
convinced that he’s been duped. The 
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Inter-Island company doesn’t want the 
Martin outfit to expand, and their 
representatives have managed to in- 
fluence Patel.” 

“You have proof of this?” 

“Not yet,” admitted Chase. “But 
after talking with Patel, it seems fair- 
ly evident.” 

“T’d like to believe you,” said Drake 
sympathetically. “But there’s no way 
I could reconcile myself to supporting 
a rascally Indian. Please understand.” 

“Sure.” Chase watched the major 
stick long palm fibers into the hibis- 
cus stems and arrange the flowers in a 
vase. “I notice you’ve put up some 
new pictures,” he said, 

“Martin’s oils,” nodded Drake, 

Chase inspected a large canvas 
which appeared to crowd the others 
off the wall. The picture was a land- 
scape showing a craggy peak over- 
hung with clouds. 

“Looks almost like a photograph,” 
he observed. 

“Martin had a wonderfully photo- 
graphic style,” said Drake, “That’s a 
view of Rama.” 

Chase scrutinized the painting 
more closely. Green brush surrounded 
the thumblike spire of the mountain, 
and directly in line with the thumb 
stood several tall trees. 


“Come here, Major,” he said. “What’ 


kind of trees would you say these 
are?” 

Drake took a good look. “TI should 
say they resemble pines,” he replied. 
“But of course they couldn’t be 
pines.” 

“The pines of Rama!” said Chase 
vibrantly. ‘“That’s what Martin was 
trying to say before he died.” 

“Tt’s—it’s most unusual.” 

“Martin was an unusual guy,” Chase 
continued. “That painting isn’t a work 
of art, it’s a work of draftsmanship. 
Martin knew that Oregon pines were 
out of place on a tropical mountain, 
and he put them there to indicate 
something, possibly the money that 
we've been wondering about. Mind if 
I take the picture down?” 


“No. Of course not.” Drake was 
mildly curious. 

Chase placed the painting face down 
on the floor and ran his finger along 
the back of the frame. Taking a paper 
knife from the desk, he pulled out the 
tacks that secured the canvas. 

“Strange,” he said. “There’s a 
double canvas.” 

He removed the back canvas and 
held it up to the sunlight. Painted on 
it with firm black strokes was a large 
sketch of Rama’s thumb. A long per- 
pendicular line touched the outer edge 
of the thumb, and a horizontal line 
crossed it at a small knoll just below 
the thumb’s protuberance. 

“Here’s the answer,” said Chase. 
“The gold must be buried right where 
those two lines cross.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions,” said 
Drake. “I believe artists sometimes 
make lines like that in sketches to 
help them judge perspective. Still, 
the theory is worth investigation—for 
Rita’s sake. You may take the bottom 
canvas with you.” 

“Thanks.” Chase ripped off the wide 
borders with the paper knife and then 
stuffed the canvas into his pocket. 

“Let me know what you find,” said 
Drake, escorting him to the door. 

“If I find anything, you'll hear my 
yell down here in Suva,” Chase prom- 
ised, 

He hopped into his waiting taxi and 
sped toward Victoria Parade. 


CHAPTER VI 
Buried Treasure 


HE MET Rita at 
six o’clock in Oska’s 
Restaurant, a bright 
bowery place run by 
two Samoan girls. 

“Scotty’s disap- 
peared,” she said 
SSS escse, perturbedly, “The 

eee boarding house lady 
said he didn’t come home last night. 
Then I searched his room—and found 
this.” 
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She opened her purse and brought 
out a carved ivory knife sheath. 

“It looks bad for Scotty,” said 
Chase. 

“And that isn’t all,” continued Rita. 
“When I got home, I found a note 
from Mr. Ellis. He’s decided to sell 
the Martin Refineries—to merge them 
with Inter-Island.” 

“How can Ellis do that?” 

“According to Father’s will, Ellis 
has control of the refinery stock until 
I’m twenty-one, which isn’t for six 
more months. Ellis said that the mills 


have been crippled because of the 


labor shortage and the riot at Nausori. 
He said there’s no chance of the busi- 
ness remaining solvent without out- 
side capital. The deal takes place to- 
morrow at ten o’clock.” 

“Ten o'clock,” repeated Chase medi- 
tatively. “That gives us one slim 
chance.” 

“What?” 

He showed her the map and related 
his discovery. 

“T’ve a hunch your father’s money 
is buried up there on Rama,” he said. 
“If it’s going to do any good, I’ll have 
to find it before morning.” 

“You’re going up on the peak of 
Rama tonight?” 

Chase nodded. “I’m expecting an 
important cable,” he said. “Pick it up 
tomorrow as soon as the cable office 
opens. Then go straight to Ellis’ 
house—and don’t let him out till I 
get there!” 

He left Rita and found Ratu Deve 
consuming prawns at the Hong Kong 
Café. 

“We're climbing to the top of 
Rama,” he told the Fijian. “You know 
the trail?” 

Ratu Deve’s eyes bulged fearfully. 

“Rama bad place at night,” he said 
huskily. “Many yalo—evil spirits!” 

It took considerable threats and 
persuasion to entice the native into 
the taxi. Stopping at a Chinese store, 
Chase purchased a shovel, pickax and 
lantern, and then instructed the driver 
to head out on Queens Road. 


Passing the formidable concrete 
front of His Majesty’s jail, he noticed 
a contingent of armed soldiers sta- 
tioned on both sides of the highway. 

Patel was in jail, and the govern- 
ment expected something to happen. 

Bridging a network of streams, the 
road cut through a mangrove swamp 
and wound up the side of a forested 
hill. 

At a command from Ratu Deve, the 
Indian driver brought his car to a 
stop. Chase pounded the earth with 
his pickax and found it solid. 

“Drive off the road and hide your 
cab in that thicket,” he instructed. 
“Wait for us, and don’t let anyone 
see you.” 

“This shortest way to Rama,” said 
Ratu Deve. 

They plunged into a dense jungle 
carpeted with decayed wood and pink 
orchids. Creepers obstructed the way. 
Savage nettles clawed at their arms 
and legs. Chips of purplish sky 
gleamed through the canopy of leaves, 
then faded into darkness. 

Chase lit the lantern, and its rays 
made the forest crawl with eerie 
shadows. As they climbed higher, 
great boulders appeared, and the trees 
became gnarled and bent. 

Water gushed out of the porous 
earth in a hundred rivulets, and it was 
apparent that they were trampling 
over the rocky carcass of an ancient 
volcano. Time had destroyed the cone, 
leaving only weathered dykes of lava 
and a thumb-shaped core. 

Not until he reached the top did 
Chase realize how huge the thumb of 
Rama was. Trees and brush grew 
about its base, but the thumb was a 
gaunt rocky pinnacle that seemed to 
scrape the stars. On the seaward side, 
a deep ravine dropped off into the 
darkness, and from its depths came 
the sibilant sound of a stream. 


HASE stood directly beneath the 
thumb’s bulge, enveloped by 
steamy mist. At this spot, the ground 
was stony rubble, bare of vegetation, 
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although bounded by a semicircle of 
brush. Dropping the tools he in- 
spected the square of canvas while 
Ratu Deve held the lantern. 

“Fiji men never come to these 
mountains after sunset,” said the na- 
tive softly. “They fear the yalo.” 

Chase was too engrossed with his 
diagram to pay much attention. A 
few feet to his left was the knoll 
where the lines crossed. 

He looked upward, trying to decide 
where a plumb line dropped from the 
outermost edge of the gigantic rock 
might fall. The mist made this im- 
possible. He could only probe about 
the top of the knoll until the veil of 
clouds lifted. 

Uninspired by the idea of work, 
Ratu Deve spent most of his time 
leaning on the pickax while Chase 
scooped up yards of rocky topsoil. 

Hour after hour the shovel crunched 
into the earth as Chase labored furi- 
ously, sweat rolling down his stubbly 
face and falling in large drops from 
the tip of his nose. 

The mist showed no promise of lift- 
ing, and he had already gouged out a 
sizeable trench. A dull sense of fu- 
tility made his aching arms heavy. 
His watch told him that it was almost 
dawn. For the first time, he was be- 
ginning to believe that Martin’s treas- 
ure was a myth. 


NGRILY, he raised the shovel 
and drove it into the subsoil. 
The scoop sank deep and struck 
something hard and hollow. Chase 
commenced to dig frantically as he 
felt metal scraping metal. 
In a few moments, he had uncovered 
a rusty iron box about two feet square. 
A padlock in a staple held down the 
cover. He chopped it off quickly with 
the pickax, opened the box, and the 
lantern light struck its contents with 
a warm yellow gleam. Ratu Deve sank 
to the ground in amazement, 
“Gold!” gasped the Fijian. “Sover- 
eigns, ingots jewelry!” 
Seizing the box by both handles, 


Chase lifted it from the earth tri- 
umphantly. 

“Give me a hand,” he grunted. “We 
haven’t much time... .” 

Crack! 

A yellow flame spat from the fog- 
drenched underbrush. Chase fell to 
one knee as a bullet creased his cheek, 
nicking the ear lobe. Blood poured 
down his neck, but there was no in- 
stant pain, only a throbbing ache. 

“A yalo!” 

With a shriek of terror Ratu Deve 
ran for the crevice at the foot of the 
pinnacle. 

Chase’s first thought was to ex- 
tinguish the light. Instantly he hurled 
the lantern as far as he could. It 
rattled into the ravine, and the moun- 
tainside was shrouded in pitchy black- 
ness. 

The attacker had probably been 
watching for some time from the 
brush. Chase knew that only a chance 
movement of his head had saved his 
life. By extinguishing the lantern he 
now had an even chance, providing he 
was not outnumbered. 

Crawling over to his discarded coat, 
he reached into the side pocket and 
found the revolver he had taken from 
Forsythe. Slowly, silently, he crept 
toware the underbrush. 

A cool breeze sweeping in from the 
sea made him realize that the protec- 
tive mist was swiftly evaporating, and 
he sprang to his feet, intending to 
make a dash for cover. At that mo- 
ment, a shaft of starlight split the 
fog like a beacon. 

Standing directly in front of him, 
half-shielded by a stunted cassaurina, 
was a ghostly figure in a topi. An 
ugly short-barreled rifle slanted over 
the tangled leaves. 

Chase dived into the brushwood just 
as the gun crackled. It was a wild, 
powerful lunge, and it brought him 
within arm’s length of his enemy’s 
legs. 

Dropping his pistol, he grabbed the 
man’s thighs and with a rolling move- 
ment toppled the rifleman to the 
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ground. The man fell with a thud 
and tried to swing the barrel of his 
gun toward Chase’s head. 

Chase was on top of him in an in- 
Stant, fists smashing. Buried in 
nettles, he pinned the man’s shoulders 
to the ground with his knees and ham- 
mered savagely at the pale indis- 
tinguishable blob that was a face. 


Wt a show of prodigious 
strength the man raised his 


shoulders, forcing Chase backward. 
Two, big-knuckled hands fastened 
about Chase’s throat, tightening like 
the cord of a garotte. 

Chase gasped, succeeded in throw- 
ing a jolting blow to his enemy’s ear. 
The strangler’s head jerked to one 
side, but he continued to rise, his mus- 
cular fingers digging into Chase’s 
jugular. 

Struggling hard for breath, Chase 
felt that his spine would snap. The 
figure before him seemed to expand, 
growing taller and taller like a great 
white djinn. Suddenly the grappling 
fingers relaxed, and a rawboned knee- 
cap struck Chase’s chin. 

Flopping to one elbow, Chase saw 
a face leering down at him in the 
starlight, A dark glistening stream 
flowed from wide nostrils, and square 
teeth gleamed through the blood in 
a terrible smile of triumph. 

It was as if a frozen statue had sud- 
denly taken on the guise of a demon, 
for Chase had seen that face only in 
serenity. Now, livid with emotion, it 
resembled a gaunt gargoyle — the 
blunt chin and slab-sided jaws were 
unmistakably those of Major Drake. 

A black automatic snapped out of 
Drake’s hip holster. 

“So you were right about the pines 
of Rama after all,” said the English- 
man harshly. “A clever deduction.” 

“I wondered why you gave up that 
diagram so willingly,” scowled Chase. 

“TJ never gave it up,” said Drake. 
“I’ve been following you since you 
left my house. I left my car by the 
roadside only a few hundred yards 


from your taxi and came up here by 
another trail.” 

“And now what?” 

“In a game such as this, the loser 
can expect no mercy,” said Drake. 
“When they find the bodies of you and 
your frightened Fijian companion, 
the police will undoubtedly believe 
that you had a fatal argument. I shall 
arrange it that way.” 

“You’re good at arranging things,” 
said Chase. 

He moved his hand through the un- 
dergrowth and experienced a thrill as 
his fingers touched the cold butt of his 
discarded pistol. Drake evidently be- 
lieved that he had come unarmed. 

The automatic angled down at 
Chase’s forehead. He saw the major’s 
trigger finger contract, and without 
raising his arm, he fired the revolver 
from the ground, 

The slug shattered Drake’s left 
shoulder-blade, spinning him off bal- 
ance, Drake fell sideward, caught 
himself and ran onto the clearing with 
Chase close at his heels. Making for 
the trail, he stumbled over the iron 
box and went down in a heap. 

Suddenly taking heart, Ratu Deve 
rushed from his hiding place, snatched 
up the pickax and swung it at Major 
Drake’s head. With a froglike leap 
Drake jumped out of the way, landing 
at the ravine’s edge as the pickax 
struck the ground. 

Drake swung around savagely, and 
pointed his gun at the Fijian. But 
before he could fire, Chase reached his 
side and hurled a crashing left at the 
Englishman’s blunt jaw. 

As Drake plummeted into the ra- 
vine, his wild gunshot made the crags 
rattle. Twigs snapped under the 
weight of his whirling body—then 
nothing was audible but the whisper- 
ing stream. 

“Vinaka,” said Ratu Deve, gazing 
into the blackness of the ravine. “He 
is gone.” 

A faint light of dawn was appear- 
ing in the east, 

“No time to lose now,” said Chase 
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anxiously. “There’s a long trail ahead 
of us, and we have to get this gold to 
Suva before ten o’clock.” 

The sun was glaring down torridly 
when they plumped the gold into the 
cab and backtracked to town. Just be- 
yond the cemetery the road was 
blocked by a mob of Indians. 

The driver slammed on the brakes 
barely in time to keep from strewing 
turbaned figures all over the swamp- 
land. Clenched fists were waved in 
Chase’s face as he stepped from the 
taxi, A buxom Indian woman spat 
at him, and he pressed through the 
crowd with children yammering at his 
Coat tail. 

They were all assembled in front 
of the jail, and on the castlelike 
parapet stood a row of stiffly erect sol- 
diers. A two-wheeled cart bearing a 
stripped tree trunk rumbled down the 
road, pushed along by the crowd. 

The cart swung around, and the log 
was pointed at the jail’s great double 
doors. A Defense Force officer in trim 
khaki appeared on the parapets. 

“If you attempt to force the door, I 
shall give the command to fire!” he 
threatened. 

“Patel ... Patel ... Patel!” 

The cry went up in shrill defiance. 
The battering ram moved forward. 

Cracking out with both fists, Chase 
burrowed into the crowd and pulled 
himself onto the cart. “Wait!” he 


shouted. “There is something that 
you must all know! Give me an in- 
terpreter!” 


A bowlegged Hindu in a diaperish 
loincloth clambered up beside him. 

“Salaam, Sahib,” he nodded. “What 
is it you wish to tell them?” 

“Tell them that I have just learned 
their leader is innocent,” Chase re- 


plied. “Tell them that Patel will be 
released before sunset. Tell them to 
go home!” 


The Hindu silenced the crowd with 
a gesture. As he spoke, they listened 
respectfully, but added grumblings of 
distrust. 

For several tense moments, the mob 


was swept by indecision, and a single 
defiant shout would have rekindled 
the spark of rebellion. Dropping from 
the cart, Chase returned to the taxi, 
picked a fistful of gold sovereigns 
from the iron box and hurled them 
into the swamp. 

With one surge the mob broke for 
the mangroves, sliding in the thick 
black mud, tumbling over each other 
in an effort to find the precious coins. 
The taxicab growled into low, whirl- 
ing around the bend. 

“Quickly,” Chase told the driver. 
“To the house of Sahib Ellis.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Proposal—For Merger 


SAMUEL ELLIS 
resided in a neat lit- 
tle house on the hill- 
side above Walu 
Bay. Rita was wait- 
ing in the parlor 
when Chase arrived, 
and an Indian boy 
stood by the hall 
door, The girl stared at Chase’s gashed 
cheek. 

“You poor desling 
“What on earth . 

“Tell you about it later,” said Chase 
briskly. “Did you get my _ cable- 
gram?” 

Rita handed him a brown envelope, 
and it took him several minutes to 
peruse its contents. When he looked 
up, Ellis was standing in the hall en- 
trance, his brow wrinkled concern- 


she gasped. 


edly. 

“Good morning, Chase,” said the 
lawyer. “I say, what happened to 
you?” 


“Nothing serious,” returned Chase. 
“But I’m afraid you can’t merge the 
Martin Refineries with Inter-Island 
now. I’ve located Martin’s cash, and 
I’m sending a recommendation to my 
firm to advance a hundred thousand 
more for expansion of the business.” 

“This is—is quite a pleasant sur- 
prise,” faltered Ellis, 
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“I doubt it,” said Chase. “I have a 
long cablegram from my company’s 
investigators in New Zealand. Ac- 
cording to them, most of the Inter- 
Island stock is owned by the Fiji 
Holding Company, and the owners of 
that firm are listed as Charles Drake 
and Samuel Ellis!” 

“You’re mistaken,” said Ellis. 

“Not this time,” insisted Chase. 
“Everything you’ve done has been 
subversive to the Martin interests. 
You and Drake were trying to control 


seemed certain to materialize, you 
were desperate. You and Drake de- 
cided to get Martin out of the way by 
the only means left—murder, 

“Crime was no novelty to both of 
you, for, according to this cablegram, 
Drake had a shady background in In- 
dia, and you served a prison term in 
Singapore. One of you stole Scotty’s 
knife, sneaked up the back stairs of 
the hotel and stabbed Martin in his 
sleep. 

“When Drake heard that I’d been 
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the entire sugar output of Fiji, but 
Martin’s firm was growing and threat- 
ened eventually to put Inter-Island 
out of business. 

“Upon learning that Martin in- 
tended to expand his refineries by en- 
listing outside capital, you tried to 
cause labor trouble among the Indians. 
You did this by secretly telling Patel 
a lot of lies about Martin’s desire to 
crush his people. 

“Martin, of course, never suspected 
that his own lawyer and trusted friend 
were the owners of Inter-Island. 

“When Martin’s plan to expand 


held for the crime, he thought he’d 
pull a master stroke and bail me out, 
thinking that I’d be eager to pin the 
guilt on some likely suspect such as 
Patel or Scotty. 

“His scheme went wrong when Has- 
san, the houseboy, sent me that mes- 
sage. Hassan had been on duty the 
night of the killing and had probably 
seen the murderer making his exit by 
the back stairway. 

“The message was intercepted by 
Herbert Tewkes, who had been hired 
by you to keep watch on me. Unfor- 
tunately for you, Tewkes only copied 
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the letter, giving me the original, That 
put you and Drake in a bad spot. 

“To prevent me from meeting Has- 
san, Captain Briggs was hired to kid- 
nap me when I left the hotel. We 
missed connections because I decided 
to walk and started early. But Briggs’ 
men were waiting for me when I got 
back.” 

“But—but who killed Hassan?” said 
Rita bewilderedly. 

“Drake was the only one who knew 
how to shoot a long range rifle,” said 
Chase. “He broke into Patel’s office 
the night before and wrote a note on 
the typewriter to make sure that Patel 
wouldn’t be around at the time I was 
to meet Hassan. 

“He left the rifle in a chest so that 
Patel would be suspected of murder- 
ing Hassan, Martin—and possibly me. 
By hanging Patel, Drake would cause 
an Indian uprising. The government 
would then abandon its protective pol- 
icy, and he could pay the sugar work- 
ers starvation wages. He was taking 
long chances, but he was playing with 
high stakes.” 

“Was Forsythe involved in this?” 
Rita inquired, 


HASE shook his head. “He was 
sore at the Martin Refineries be- 
cause Ellis threatened to foreclose his 
mortgage, without your father’s con- 
sent. Forsythe befriended Patel be- 
cause they both hated the same thing.” 
“This is all conjecture,” sneered El- 
lis. 

“Scotty Crandall might be able to 
substantiate a few facts,” retorted 
Chase. “Where is he?” 

“How should I know?” the lawyer 
sneered, 

Chase pulled his revolver, turned on 
the Indian houseboy. 

“Where is Sahib Crandall?” he said 
scowlingly. 

“Him—him in back room,” stam- 
mered the houseboy. “Tied up.” 

“Fetch him,” Chase ordered. 

“You—you can’t pin this on me,” 
said Ellis brokenly. “I didn’t kill Mar- 


tin. It was Drake! Drake’s the 
bounder who.. .” 

“Drop that gun, Chase!” 

Framed in the front doorway was a 
tattered, blood-smeared figure holding 
a black automatic, 

“Appears that I arrived barely in 
time,” said Drake gutturally. “The ra- 
vine was deep enough, Chase, but the 
brush on the side broke my fall nicely. 
And you, Ellis—go on with your in- 
teresting description of me!” 

Ellis gulped hard. Chase let his re- 
volver fall by the hall door. 

“T presume the gold is in your taxi- 
cab,” said Drake. “It may interest you 


‘to know that I havea thirty-foot ketch 


anchored in the lagoon. A man who 
takes chances with the law must pro- 
vide for everything.” 

“Take me with you!” said Ellis ina 
whining voice. “I didn’t mean what I 
said.” 

Drake’s bloodcaked lips parted in a 
faint smile, and the automatic an- 
swered with a flashing roar. The glass 
in Ellis’ spectacles tinkled to the floor, 
and his eye became a flowing hole. 

Rita gave a shriek of terror as the 
body sitched down in front of her. 
Drake’s gun swiveled toward Jackson 
Chase. 

Flame crackled—but from the oppo- 
site doorway. Drake clutched at his 
stomach and twisted to his knees. A 
gasping rattle strained his throat, his 
fingers twitched in the spasms of 
death. 

Scotty Crandall stood in the hall- 
way chunkily, holding Chase’s revol- 
ver. 

“Lucky you threw that gun so near 
the door,” Crandall commented. “I 
was able to reach out and grab it 
without the blighter seein’ me. I heard 
Drake’s voice right after the Indian 
cut me loose and figured something 
was wrong.” 

“How long have you been here?” 
asked Chase, breathing hard with re- 
laxed tension, 

“A couple of days,” said Crandall. 
“After you went up the river, I tried 
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to rifle Ellis’ papers, and he caught 
me. I found the ivory knife sheath 
hidden in his desk.” 

“But Rita found it in your room.” 

“He stole it from me and put it back 
there yesterday,” Crandall answered. 
“Drake was for feeding me to the 
sharks at once, but Ellis said it was 
too risky.” 

After telling Crandall to telephone 
the police, Chase led Rita out on the 
small veranda facing the bay. Drake’s 
midget automobile stood on a side 
road below the house—mute evidence 
of how he had managed to reach the 
place unnoticed by the men in the 
taxi. A few natives could be seen out 
on the brown sweep of reef, The la- 
goon was the color of polished jade, 


and a threatening cloud-bank hung be- 
hind the upraised thumb of Rama. 

“Your father must have been add- 
ing to that collection of gold for 
years,” remarked Chase. “A great 
many of his Thursday nights out were 
probably spent hiking up to Rama. 
He was a great guy.” 

“It will be lonely without him,” she 
said thoughtiully. 

“Are you lonely now?” 

“Why—no.” 

“Well, just say the word and you 
won’t ever be,” he told her. “Not even 
on Thursday nights.” 

“That’s the nicest proposal I ever 
had,” she said, pressing his hand gent- 
ly. “And the only one I ever ac- 
cepted.” 
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OW, they tell this story in his excitement hurled the bat. It 
about young Dr. Hugh La- struck a young Negro boy across the 


mar, and it’s the damndest forehead. 
yarn you ever read. It has to do with A four-inch gash resulted; the 
Lamar and the prophecy a remede- blood spurted. Big Doc Lamar rushed 
maker made when Hugh was an in- to administer first aid. But a remede- 
fant in a crib. maker was before him. The healer 

You’ve got to knowaremede-maker spat on his thumbs, pressed them 
is a Negro healer, witch doctor, voo- against the spurting gash, mumbled 
doo man—whatever you want to call something in his throat. 
him—whom you can find only in The blood ceased to flow! 
Louisiana. The South Louisiana Doc Lamar swore it ceased before 
Negro, like his brother in Haiti, has his very eyes. He frowned and said, 
kept his African superstitions and ‘Well, Gaston, you spat on your fin- 
magic. So that the remede-maker can- gers and pressed them into the wound. 
not only heal, but he can prophecy. And now the wound will be in- 
Don’t laugh yet. fected.” 

When Hugh’s father, Dr. David La- “Non, non, Gros Docteur,”’ said the 
mar, first came to Barataria where remede-maker, giving him a quick 
the Mississippi mingles with the Gulf glance. “There will be no infection.” 
of Mexico, he grinned at remede- Nor was there any. Doc Lamar took 
makers. Then one afternoon he went six stitches in the lad’s forehead, and 
to a baseball game between some the child was out playing the next 
Cajuns. A batter struck the ball and day and all the days thereafter. Doc 
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didn’t laugh at remede-making any 
more. It might, he said, be hynotic 
suggestion, a conditioned reflex, and 
probably was, but in any case remede- 
makers performed queer deeds and 
their prophecies were uncanny. 

So! On the day the colored nurse 
rocked young Hugh in his cradle, the 
remede-maker came into the kitchen 
for a bite to eat and the nurse showed 
him the young boy, so pink and 
chubby, with his bright golden hair 
and his big blue eyes and the sturdy 
body. The remede-maker went into 
one of his queer trances, scowled and 
looked troubled. 

“This one will make powerful 
medicine when he grows up,” he mut- 
tered. “He will bring death to Theo- 
gene Godchaux, the most powerful of 
the remede-makers, and he shall lay 
the ghost of Jean Lafitte.” 

Theogene Godchaux heard 
rumor of this prophecy. 

“It is made to blacken me,” he 
thundered, “and I say to you I shall 
die in a huge bed with four angels 
looking down and heavenly music to 
soothe my last moment.” 


the 


ELL, you hear things like that 
and you scoff. “The Negro is 
crazy, Remember, big boy, this is the 
United States you're talking about.” 
All right, wait! Skip twenty-four 
years and look in on young Doc La- 
mar, now succeeded to his father’s 
practice in Barataria. They call him 
“Ti Docteur,” the little doctor, al- 
though his father has been dead now 
for four years. By Ford car, by pi- 
rogue, by flatbottomed skiff and out- 
board motor, young Doc makes the 
circuit of his patients. 

He is a lean, wiry young giant, an 
enthusiastic death-fighter who would 
let nothing interfere with him in his 
battle to save life. He scoffs at 
remede-makers. 

“Superstitious rot!” he would mut- 
ter, and when told about the prophecy 
of his conflict with Theogene God- 
chaux on Barataria Island, he would 


grin and say, “Forget that nonsense.” 

One night, then, a man named 
“Sunny” Wykoff came to him with a 
queer tale about his friend Karl Pos- 
ser. This Wykoff was a big name on 
the radio and he told how Karl Pos- 
ser had gone to Barataria Island to 
look for Jean Lafitte’s buried pirate 
treasure, 

Young Doc Lamar interrupted im- 
patiently. . 

“But my dear fellow, there is no 
buried treasure. Jean Lafitte, Domi- 
nick, Blackbird—all of them died in 
poverty, in want. If there had been 
any gold buried they’d have dug it 
up to feed themselves. 

Wykoff didn’t try to argue the 
point. He merely said that Posser 
was a man of fair income, unmarried, 
with no relatives. Since his childhood 
he had studied about pirates. He was 
one of the greatest authorities in the 
United States on American pirates. 

“I had him on my Sunday night 
program,” explained Wykoff. “I’m 
master of ceremonies of the Consoli- 
dated Hour.” 

He went on to say that Posser had 
become convinced through study of 
documents, and testimony given by 
Pierre Lafitte when he was imprisoned 
in the Cabildo in New Orleans, that 
treasure was buried on Barataria 
Island. He intended to go find it. He 
and Wykoff had become great friends 
and he had urged Wykoff to come 
with him. It would be a pleasure 
jaunt as well as a hunt for buried 
gold. 

Wykoff could not go just then but 
promised, later, as soon as his series 
of broadcasts were over, to join Pos- 
ser. Posser was to write and tell 
where Wykoff was to join him. 

“T’ve never heard a word from him 
from that day to this,” concluded 
Wykoff quietly, “and that’s more than 
a month ago.” 

Young Doc Lamar considered the 
point. Barataria Island was a remote, 
humid spot, inhabited mostly by Ne- 
groes, Portuguese, and drifted de- 
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scendants of the Acadien emigrés, 
Cajun trappers, now, mostly. Occa- 
sionally the Doc had had to go there 
on a call, but rarely, for they were 
hardy, tough men who, when they 
got ill, recovered or died without a 
physician. 

There was also, on this island, the 
great remede-maker, Theogene God- 
chaux. Young Hugh Lamar thought 
of this and grinned. Wykoff broke 
in on his thoughts. 

“I think Karl is in trouble.” : 

“Well,” the young doc said, “the 
best way to find out is to go and 
see for ourselves.” 


YKOFF was asimpleton in this 

kind of thing. Turning a jack- 
light on him, the first thing Doc 
Lamar saw was a big, blue, .45 six- 
gun strapped to Wykcff’s hip. Wykoff 
encountered Lamar’s blazing blue eyes 
and shuffled. 

“T’ve heard those people are dan- 
gerous,” he mumbled. 

“If they wanted to make trouble,” 
interrupted Hugh Lamar patiently, 
“no gun could stop them. And if they 
don’t want to make trouble, no gun 
is necessary, Take it off.” 

When Lamar was piling equipment 
in the flat-bottomed skiff, he came on 
a square, varnished box. He looked 
up at Wykoff. The latter flushed, 
then grinned. 

“It’s a radio,” he said. “One of 
these new so-called mystery radios— 
just a self-contained outfit with two 
powerful batteries in it.” He hesi- 
tated, then continued, “I brought it 
along to listen in. My program will 
be on without me tomorrow.” 

He picked up the radio and pressed 
a little switch. Instantly a voice came 
out into the damp and star glitter 
on the water. “And now, folks,” it 
said, “here is Donny Bush and his 
orchestra playing, ‘Thanks for the 
Memory’ for your special benefit. 
Give, boys.” 

Keep your mind on that radio; it’s 
important. 


Out of the waters around Barataria 
Island are shipped thousands of 
pounds of shrimp, crabs, oysters 
fish. Out of the Mississippi silt-lands 
come thousands of fur pelts. It is 
a rich country, and the Cajuns and 
the Negroes live easy, require no 
learning, and have held to the old 
ways. 

They knew young Doc Lamar, they 
knew of the prophecy, so now they 
shifted uneasily in his presence and 
professed ignorance of Karl Posser. 
Yet young Hugh discovered that a 
trunk-cabin cruiser had put in on 
Southwest Bay. Finally, Edouard La- 
bord, who liked young Hugh, blurted 
out: 

“Theogene Godchaux has sent word 
you are not to come. He will kill 
you if you go for this white man. 
go home, Ti Docteur.” 

Hugh Lamar grinned mirthlessly 
and the next morning he and Wykoff 
set off for Southwest Bay and Theo- 
gene Godchaux’s home. 

Lamar found the remede-maker 
under a live oak—the only one on 
the island—and the biggest live oak 
that even the doctor had ever seen. 
Fifteen feet through the base, it 
spread up and outward until its 
shadow covered what the natives call 
an arpent of ground. An arpent is a 
Cajun measurement of slightly less 
than an acre. Streamers of gray Span- 
ish moss hung nearly to the ground 
so that you hhad to look twice to see 
that shack of hand-hewn logs where 
Theogene Godchaux made his home. 

Godchaux stood there, arms folded, 
staring at them. He was an enormous 
Negro, nearly seven feet tall, and 
blue-black as against the ordinary 
chocolate-colored Negro, and he was 
possessed of great, deep blazing eyes 
that seemed afire from within. He 
came toward them like some stalk- 
ing giant out of a child’s fairy story 
book. 

It was said that Theogene God- 
chaux had a visitation from God to 
tell him he would live to be five hun- 
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dred years old. There were those who 
said he had saved Jean Lafitte’s life 
and every one knew that Jean Lafitte 
was dead and in his grave these hun- 
dred years. It was said that Godchaux 
went to converse with Jean Lafitte’s 
ghost at Southwest Bay. 

Lamar saw the hate blaze in the 
Negro’s eyes, and his own breath 
came a little faster. Perhaps, for the 
first time, he considered the old 
prophecy as more than a folk tale. 
But his voice remained steady and 
mild. 

“They say, Godchaux, you know 
where a man named Karl Posser now 
is. Take me to him.” 

The Negro’s thick blue lips curled. 
“You are probably afraid to go.” 

“Why?” asked Hugh. 

“The fever white men call ‘yellow 
jack’ has come. All white men are 
afraid of that.” 


OUNG Lamar stared incredu- 

lously. Yellow fever! “Yellow 
jack!” Why, that had vanished from 
the land back in 1905. With the de- 
struction of the stegomyia mosquito 
there was no more yellow fever. 

“You lie, Godchaux,” he said. “You 
lie to keep me from going to Posser.” 

The Negro’s red mouth parted in a 
hideous laugh. 

“I have created the yellow fever 
among my people. I can cure them. 
You will let them die. Your medi- 
cine is no good.” 

It seemed to young Hugh Lamar 
as if the big Negro was trying to 
anger him into going. This was not 
necessary; if there was yellow fever 
here, nothing could hold Dr. Lamar 
back. Horrible memories of yellow 
fever epidemics lay in his brain like 
a racial scar. This must be stamped 
out before it spread like a fire. Yet 
he could not even now believe there 
was yellow jack. 

“How does it come you have not 
got the fever if you are caring for 
your people?” 

Godchaux struck his chest a re- 


sounding blow. His mouth opened, 
and his eyes blazed hotter yet. 

“I am Godchaux, anointed of God!” 
he shouted. “The prophecy of me is 
that I shall die in bed, and four 
angels shall look down upon me, and 
the Heavenly chorus will sing, and 
that which they prophesied for you is 
a lie, a lie, a lie!” He screeched the 
last. 

Wykoff shivered. “A nasty brute. 
What did he say?” 

Lamar told him. “I’m going to have 
a look at that yellow fever case,” he 
concluded. “And then we'll go on to 
Posser.” 

“If Karl is in the hands of this 
devil, God pity him,” said Wykoff. 

Lamar gestured curtly to Godchaux. 
“Lead the way.’ 

The Negro smiled, and turned. 

“Wykoff,” Lamar said, “it just 
might be yellow jack, so you stay.” 

“And leave you with that giant? 
Oh, no! Besides, I brought this, and 
I’d feel safer with than without you.” 
He produced the big blue six-gun. 

Young Doc Lamar laughed softly. 

“Stout fellow, Sunny!” 

Then they started for Southwest 
Bay. It was miserable going, detour- 
ing around bayous protected by ter- 
rible saw grass, swamps, palmetto. 
Just walking exhausted a man. Hugh 
Lamar stood it well but toward the 
last, Sunny Wykoff needed a help- 
ing arm and his legs trembled and 
knotted with exhaustion. Yet he re- 
mained cheerful and, as Lamar forced 
a rest, asked about the legend of 
Lafitte’s ghost. Lamar shrugged. 

“Lafitte’s hideout was around here. 
His treasure is supposed to be buried 
and he comes back to watch over it 
and bring death to searchers. A lot 
of nonsense.” 

Presently they walked on. 

Just before sundown, the thick 
bush and tall grass suddenly gave 
way to a tiny clearing in which was 
a miserable hut of unpainted wood 
and thick plaster chinking. Outside 
stood a Negro. In the whitened rope 
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he used for a belt gleamed a foot or 
so of steel—a dirk evidently made 
out of an old bayonet honed to razor 
sharpness. He bowed low at sight of 
Godchaux. 

The remede-maker acknowledged 
by haughtily inclining his head. He 
spoke. 

“This white man who claims to be 
a remede-maker has demanded to 
come here to treat your son. To show 
you that I am greater than he, I per- 
mit it. He is Hugh Lamar, Je ti doc- 
teur of Barataria.” 

The Negro’s gloomy face lifted 
with sudden hope. 

“TI knew once the gros docteur, this 
one’s pere, and when the black vomit 
came that one did much for us. His 
remede may be good.” 

“His remede is no good,” sneered 
Godchaux. 


CCQ’ TAY clear of the house,” Lamar 

said to Wykoff. “Don’t drink 
any water. Keep your hands in your 
pockets and your collar turned up 
and put your handkerchief around 
your neck. Tie your trouser bottoms 
tight to protect your ankles. And 
above all, don’t draw that gun. These 
people here are primitive—and we’d 
be outnumbered.” 

With that, he shouldered Godchaux, 
aside and went into the hut. He had 
only his small emergency kit. There 
was the smell of fever in the air; a 
dampness hung down like steam. 
Three Negroes stood to one side, 
dirks in their belts, their thick lips 
moving as they whispered in French 
patois. 

Lamar moved to the bed, feeling 
rather than seeing Theogene God- 
chaux following. He stared down into 
the hot, drawn face of a Negro youth 
of twenty or so. There was white 
blood in this boy and he had been 
coffee-colored once, but he was as 
yellow as candlelight now. 

Hugh Lamar took a close look and 
muttered grimly in his throat. This 
was yellow jack! The blood-red nos- 


trils, the bright crimson lips and 
tongue, the ferrety and suffused eyes, 
told the tale. He took the pulse— 
one hundred and thirty-one and 
stringy. The temperature made him 
whistle, One hundred and six and 
four-tenths! A white man would have 
been dead long ago. But somehow 
this Negro hung on. While Lamar 
was doing this, the Negro vomited 
with the effortless ease of an infant. 

There was just a tinge of black in 
it—blood from internal hemorrhage 
Swiftly, then, Lamar went to work 
with ergot and perchloride of iron. 
He called sharply and out of the twi- 
light of the far end of the hut a fat 
Negress glided, and he put her to 
work with cooling sponges. 

A white man he would have con- 
signed to death. But under these 
swift treatments the Negro boy re- 
acted favorably. Lamar got up, wip- 
ing sweat from his face. 

“The boy will live,” he said. “But 
until two moons are passed, none of 
you" must go away from here, nor 
ship your furs.” 

He paused now to ask when the 
boy had first complained of illness. 
To his surprise, Gaston Lefevre, the 
father, said yesterday afternoon. In 
epidemics, a twenty-four hour incuba- 
tion period in yellow jack was un- 
heard of; but in an isolated case, it 
was extraordinary. 

“Theogene Godchaux came the day 
before and said there was death in 
the air,” Gaston said, “And now my 
Pierre is down.” 

Lamar’s tired head snapped erect. 
Godchaux here! He went swiftly to 
the bed, looked at the boy’s wrists. 
There was a small blotch on the 
right one. The white doctor rose, 
positive in his own mind that God- 
chaux had deliberately infected this 
boy. But why? 

He turned to the remede-maker. 

“You infected that boy with the 
right kind of mosquito,” he accused, 
“and—” 

“God brings illness!” shouted God- 
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chaux. “No one else. I could cure 
this boy, give him blooming health. 
But you will kill him. So it is writ- 
ten.” 

Lamar smiled grimly. Knowledge 
ef medicine counted now and he knew 
the boy was past the crisis and would 
live. “Listen not to this mouther of 
blague,” he said to Gaston. “Your son 
will live.” 

“The boy will die in three hours!” 
screamed Godchaux. 

Lamar stripped to his undershirt 
then and went to work, He used 
alkalis to kill acidity; sopping cloths 
of coolness; styptics to stop bleed- 
ing. He fought for hours. The fever 
dropped, the pulse slowed below 
normal. Here was the lull. And it 
looked good. 

He rose, and went outside to light 
a cigarette. The white eyeballs of the 
boy’s relatives in the gloom swiveled 
to follow him. Wykoff came swiftly 
to him. 

“How does it go?” 

“He’s recovering. Godchaux delib- 
erately infected him, but I can’t figure 
out why.” 

He inhaled deeply on his cigarette 
and then suddenly Gaston Lefevre, 
the father, burst sobbing from the 
hut. 

“He dies!” he screamed. “The black 
devil has come for him.” 

Lamar cursed, flung away his ciga- 
rette and raced into the hut. As he 
strode across the earthen floor, Theo- 
gene Godchaux drew back from the 
pallet. His face was venomously alight 
with savage joy. 

The dying Negro’s eyes were fixed 
trancelike on Theogene Godchaux’s 
face. 

“Yes, I will,” he whispered dis- 
tinctly. “I will.” 

A half hour later, the Negro boy 
was dead. 

Slowly, Hugh Lamar walked out- 
side, 

“Godchaux told that boy to give 
up and die and the boy did just 
that!” he muttered to Wykoff. 


“But why?” demanded Wykoff. 

Before Lamar could reply, the Ne- 
groes poured from the house, led by 
Theogene Godchaux, triumphant and 
menacing. 

“The spirits have spoken between 
me and this man who has come here 


to kill your boy!” hc thundered. 
“Now, you see who makes the 
remede.” 


UGH LAMAR straightened. He 

saw the dark glances, the hands 
hovering near the dirk. He heard the 
muttered expression of one he knew 
as Uncle Emile. The Negroes sur- 
rounded him and Wykoff. They drew 
the razor-sharp dirks. Wykoff sobbed 
in his throat and his right hand 
streaked for the gun. But Hugh’s 
grasp stopped it. 

“Wait!” he said. “That wouldn’t 
do a bit of good.” 

He turned slowly, calmly, to face 
Theogene Godchaux. 

“You murdered that boy,” he said 
slowly. “You heard I was coming. 
You were afraid of me and the 
prophecy. So you made your plan 
to kill me. By killing this boy first 
so his people would take revenge on 
me: 

Godchaux’s red eyes illy veiled his 
triumph, 

“You killed the boy I could have 
saved,” he said. “The rule is a life 
for a life.” 

The ring of taut, scowling faces 
closed in. If these poor devils butch- 
ered him, Lamar thought, the authori- 
ties would put it down to supersti- 
tious fear and Godchaux would go 
free. A growling throat sound went 
up from Gaston Lefevre. 

Wykoff sobbed and tore his hand 
loose. “He’s going to—” he half- 
screamed. 

“Stop!” yelled Lamar angrily. “All 
of you!” 

Such was his force of will that 
they froze as they were. Into Lamar’s 
mind had come the fragments of a 
story his father had told him of a 
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Similar situation back in 1904. It 
might save them now. 

“The remede-maker murdered your 
boy,” Lamar said slowly. “He poi- 
soned him and then willed him to 
die. But I know you will not believe 
that. Godchaux says I killed the boy. 
Well, there is a way to prove that 
true or false.” 

Godchaux’s grin of triumph faded 
suddenly and he scowled. All eyes 
held to Lamar. He pointed to the 
boy’s father. 

“Go get the rooster and read the 
omens,” Lamar said quietly. “On 
that reading I stand.” 

Godchaux’s face twisted in fury. 
“It is not necessary to read the 
omens,” he growled. “I, Godchaux, 
have said this white devil killed the 
boy.” 

Lamar pinned his gaze to the boy’s 
father, Gaston. 

“Thou knewest my father, and 
you know the omens read true. 
Come, I will go with thee and select 
the fowl.” 

Godchaux would have interfered 
by force, but Gaston’s brothers 
closed in. 

“If the white traiture will take the 
omens, then let them be read,” he 
muttered. 


| Faw knowing these Negroes, 
had depended upon this reac- 
tion. He had depended upon Gaston 
permitting him to go and select the 
fowl. These were a few scrawny 
white leghorns and Plymouth Rocks, 
scratching in the enclosure high 
enough to keep out wild animals. 

“I will choose,” said Lamar, 

He chased and seized a young 
rooster and, with a quick secretive 
movement, forced ergot down the 
gullet. 

“This one will read true,” he said. 

Gaston nodded, muttered “trés 
bien,” and took the fowl by the 
feet. He carried it squawking to the 
hut. The Negroes closed around 


Lamar and Wykoff and forced them 
inside. Hugh Lamar patted Wykoff’s 
arm. 

“Don’t fret. Godchaux was careful 
that the Negro boy was the only 
one to get yellow jack.” 

Wykoff looked at the naked dirks. 
“Yellow jack isn’t worrying me 
now,” he muttered with a wry smile. 

Lamar stood back, idly, apparently 
carelessly watching the age-old ritual 
that had come to Africa from Caesar, 
and from Africa to America by the 
witch doctor. 

With his dirk, Gaston slit the 
rooster from neck to crupper. With 
his fingers, he tore it asunder so that 
it lay in two flapping, quivering 
halves. With hot blood steaming out 
of it and still flopping, he lay the 
fowl on the silent breast of the dead 
boy. 

Lamar felt the stark, eager silence. 
Men breathed loudly down each 
other’s necks as they craned to see. 
Godchaux took a step forward, his 
huge blue feet grating harshly on 
the earthen floor. Hugh Lamar knew 
that his life hung on the ergot pre- 
venting too much bleeding, for ac- 
cording to the “omen,” if the chicken 
did not bleed on the dead body, then 
Lamar was innocent. A minute 
passed. Two! The eyes around him 
grew ugly. The hands drew the dirks 
with slithering sounds. 

Then, suddenly, Gaston Lefevre 
straightened and turned. 

“It is the will of God,” he said. 
“So the omens read. The ti docteur 
did not kill my boy and he may go 
in peace.” 

Theogene Godchaux uttered a 
strangled cry of disappointed fury. 
He leaped forward, and there was 
death in his eyes. 

“He made the omens to lie,” he 
screamed, “and he has made a fool 
of me, Theogene Godchaux.” 

“Now, give me the gun,” Hugh 
Lamar said to Wykoff, 

Wykoff did so. Lamar jammed the 
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muzzle against the giant’s stomach. 

“Now,” he said in the patois, “you 
have tried to have me killed by your 
people. That failed. You will lead 
me to Karl Posser or I shall empty 
this gun into your stomach and see 
if you can digest lead.” 

Two of the Negroes would have 
interfered but Gaston Lefevre 
stopped them. 

“The ti docteur is one of us, and 
it is his quarrel with the remede- 
maker, not ours. Let them settle it 
themselves as it is written.” 

Godchaux read the inflexible will 
of Hugh Lamar in his eyes. In his 
own cunning brain came another plan. 
He relaxed. 

“I shall take you to the fat white 
man,” he muttered. “Come.” 

They came, then, out into the sun- 
light, and Godchaux led the way 
through the grass with Lamar hold- 
‘ing the gun in his back. Thus they 
crossed the salt marshes. Once, they 
passed a carn of stones, half-hidden 
now by time and vegetation. And 
then, presently, they came to some- 
thing that was almost a hill, for it 
rose twenty or thirty feet above the 
surrounding flatness. 

“Lafitte Hill,” said Godchaux. “It 
is here your white friend is. Go in 
and see for yourself.” 

He pointed. In the hillside was a 
cave entrance, once made of lime- 
stone that was cut by a saw, but now 
hardened to steel strength. A rotting 


wooden door frame was beneath the. 


rotting black beak of a ship’s figure- 
head. : 

Lamar smiled. “You first, remede- 
maker,” he said. “We follow.” 

Godchaux bent nearly m two to 
pass through the entrance. 

“Within,” he said, “you will see 
the ghost of Jean Lafitte, and of 
you I will be finished for all time.” 

“No tricks,” said Hugh Lamar 
grimly, “or ghost or no ghost, Pll 
let you have it.” 

Yet within, as he reached for his 


jacklight, he was overcome with 
astonishment. Here was something 
he would have said was. impossible 
to South Louisiana—a hand-made 
cavern lined with limestone. And as 
the jacklight rays beat around the 
oven-shaped place, they touched on 
the carved edges of old, rotting 
chests; sailors’ chests. 

Then, out of the blackness beyond 
the reach of the jacklight, came a 
storm of fluttering wings. Small 
black things beat into Hugh Lamar’s 
face. He raised his arms to protect 
his eyes against sharp beaks. 

“Bats!” shouted Wykoff. “My God, 
get—” 

He screamed and fell under a blow 
and the jacklight crashed to the floor 
but did not go black. Lamar wheeled, 
but he was too late. Godchaux 
knocked aside the gun and wrapped 
his terrible gorilla arms around the 
white doctor in a crushing embrace. 
And though Hugh Lamar was over six 
feet, strong and sinewy, even his 
finely tuned strength was as that of 
a baby in the clutch of the seven- 
foot Negro. 


HEOGENE GODCHAUX was 
laughing in ferocious joy. 

“You wished to see the fat blond 
man!” he yelled. “Well, you shall. 
Immediately.” 

Hugh Lamar did not reply. With 
the grip crushing his ribs, driving 
out the air, he had no strength. He 
smashed his fist at the Negro’s face 
until he felt them smeared with hot 
blood. He kicked and drove his 
knee upward as if he would tear the 
remede-maker in two or gut him. 

But it was to no avail. The clutch 
became tighter. Slowly, but surely, 
he was being bent backward so that 
his body was making an arc to 
bring the back of his skull against 
the back of his heels. But long before 
that moment came, his strong back 
would snap and Godchaux would twist 
him in two. 
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“Wrykoff!” he gasped once. 

Godchaux laughed. “Your friend 
joins you. There is gold here, white 
traiture, but it is gold brought by 
the white fools who come to find 
that of Jean Lafitte. Every year or 
so comes him with maps and legend 
to find Jean Lafitte’s gold. And him 
I bring here and he leaves his gold 
and his life. And it is not for you 
to spoil such for me and mine.” 

As he spoke his pressure against 
Hugh Lamar insensibly relaxed. 
Hugh Lamar did not take immediate 
advantage of the opening. There was 
one chance for his life, only one. 
He relaxed, gathering his strength 
for the final effort. In hog latin, 
such as kids use at school, he called 
to Wykoff: 

“When I yell, go for him or it’s 
curtains!” 


N HIS own heart he did not think 

that even Wykoff’s addition could 
change the end. Never had he felt 
such power as this Negro had. But 
he heard Wykoff get up and brace 
himself and he took hope. As the 
mwemede-maker heard Lamar’s voice 
and the strange words, he exerted 
his enormous strength and the doctor 
arched backward. But he summoned 
all his strength to twist loose. 

“Now!” he gasped. 

He heard Wykoff suck in his 
breath. Then the radio man struck 
and literally climbed Godchaux’s 
body. Godchaux roared in rage but 
he had to release one hand to fight 
off this new attack. One wild sweep 
nearly smashed Wykoff against the 
stone. Wykoff went down with a 
crash. 

Hugh Lamar twisted with all his 
strength, buried his bloody fist in 
the Negro’s stomach and tore back- 
wards. He broke the hold and darted 
sideward, praying that he could find 
the gun that had been twisted from 
his grasp. 

Theogene Gedchaux was on him 


like a flash. But as he seized Hugh 

Lamar, he suddenly froze as if par- 

alyzed and did not cxert his strength. 
Into the stony enclosure had come 

a new sound. A mellow blend of 

voices was singing: 

Lead kindly light, and the encircling gloom. 

Lead them on.... 


“Angels sing!” Theogene God- 
chaux screamed. 

Hugh Lamar smashed the Negro 
in the throat. He twisted loose, 
kicked the jacklight and, as its beam 
circled the floor, it glittered on the 
butt of the pistol. Hugh Lamar 
swooped on it. 

“It’s a trick!” Godchaux howled. 
“They are not angels! That box—” 

He did not finish, but dived for- 
ward, clubbing down his fists. 

Hugh Lamar took no chances. As 
the big blue-black body came diving 
through the air, he emptied the gun’s 
six chambers into the Negro’s body, 
starting with the stomach and work- 
ing up. Theogene Godchaux stag- 
gered backward as the bullets played 
a hollow tattoo on the breadth of his 
chest. He whirled, staggered _side- 
ward, and stood coughing, gagging, 
sobbing in his throat. 

“We are bringing you the Mot- 
thausen Choral Society’s program 
from America’s only skyscraper 
church,” the magic radio murmured. 

Then: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me.... 


Hugh Lamar gazed dumfoundedly. 
What kept the Negro upright? Blood 
spurted from six holes, two bullets 
must have penetrated the heart cav- 
ity. Yet the giant blue-black Negro 
swayed there, his face.thin blue in 
color, his eyes walled. 

“Angels’ music come for me,” he 
croaked hoarsely. 

And then (Hugh Lamar swore to 
this) Godchaux turned and walked 
through a door into a neighboring 
room. Lamar picked up the jack- 
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light and followed the wounded man. 
There was a huge canopied French 
bed at least a hundred years old in 
this room, Theogene Godchaux was 
lying on it, sprawled face upward, 
eyes staring. The chorus came: 


Let me hide myself in Thee. 


“Look—Karl Posser!”” Wykoff sud- 
denly sobbed. “Why, he’s been dead 
for weeks.” 

Hugh Lamar did not reply. Slowly 
he swung the jacklight so that it 
illumined the wall at which Theo- 
gene Godchaux’s dead eyes were 
staring. On that wall, Lamar knew, 
was the reason why the giant Negro 
had defied instant death long enough 
to walk in here and lie on the bed. 
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The jacklight radiance revealed 
an old steel engraving of the kind 
used in French and English homes 
of a hundred years ago. It was a 
steel engraving of four chubby little 
angels, fluttering, hovering on their 
outspread wings, smiling with the 
wonder of a Da Vinci smile, and 
tossing roses that gently floated 
down as if toward the dead remede- 
maker on the bed. 

Hugh Lamar studied the angels, 
then the queer expression on Theo- 
gene Godchaux’s face. He listened 
a moment to the church choir on the 
radio: 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me... 


He thought of the prophecy of 
long ago. 
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"My noose fell over the wild stallion’s head,"* 
Lacey told the coijonel 


OLONEL BRULIER’S voice, 
roaring up out of his office, 
rang out over the compound 

grounds. 

The three legionnaires who were 
sitting cross-legged and somnolent 
over a game of baccarat, cocked their 
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Captain Bill Lacey, Intrepid 
Foreign Legionnaire, Takes 


Time by the Forelock to Smash 
at Grim Conspiring Foes! 
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heads. One of them, Sergeant Shark 
Charcot, removed the stubby pipe 
from his mouth and pointed up at 
the sky with it. 

“When the colonel shouts, the sun 
hides behind a cloud,” he said dryly. 

Again the colonel’s voice roared 
up from below. 

“Where’s Captain Lacey!” 

“Where’s Lacey, he asks,” the ser- 
geant went on, preparing to get to 
his feet. “Mon colonel sits in his 
cool, below-stairs regimental office 
and asks of the world in general: 
where is Lacey? No one answers, 
because no one ever knows. The 
whole garrison blesses the inaction 
that permits us to sit in the shade 
of the barrack-eaves, but Captain 
Lacey, contrariwise, is out there in 
the desert somewhere getting sun- 
burned. Woe is me—I am my cap- 
tain’s keeper.” 

Charcot rose to his full five-feet- 
four and stretched. 

“Don’t stack the deck on me, mes 
fréres. I go down to tell the colonel 
that my lack of knowledge about 
Lacey’s whereabouts is as deep as a 
well and as complete as Diderot’s 
Encyclopedia. Be on hand to catch 
me when I get kicked upstairs.” ~ 

Charcot crossed the compound 
grounds and descended the outside 
staircase leading to the santum sanc- 
torum of Pierre Brulier, colonel com- 
manding the first regiment of the 
French Foreign Legion. He knocked 
on the door. 

A voice roared: “Entrez!” 


ERGEANT CHARCOT, the hu- 
morous Frenchman, became Char- 
cot, the soldierly sergeant. He 
entered stiffly, crossed to the desk, 
saluted, and blinked before the light- 
nings flashing out at him from be- 
neath bushy, gray eyebrows. 
“Merci!” Colonel Brulier boomed 
out with ironic thunder. “So at last 
someone has come to tell me where 
Captain Lacey is!” 
“Non, mon colonel,” Charcot cor- 


rected mildly. “I have come to tell 
you where Captain Lacey is not.” 

“Indeed?” said the colonel, his 
voice becoming deceptively mild. 
“And where, if I may be permitted 
to ask, is Captain Lacey—not?” 

“He is not here,” Charcot said 
simply. 

Colonel Brulier’s mouth corners 
quivered slightly. Charcot considered 
this an encouraging sign. 

“Admittedly a negative response, 
mon colonel,” he went on. “It re- 
minds me of the answer once made 
to me by a New York waitress whom 
I asked to bring me a cup of coffee 
without cream. ‘Sorry, Monsieur,’ she 
said, ‘but we have not the cream. 
You will have to take it without 
milk.’ ” 

Again the colonel’s mouth quivered, 
more markedly this time, and Char- 
cot’s ears opened for the sounds of 
laughter, for even a chuckie. None 
came. 

“When did you last see Captain 
Lacey?” Brulier demanded grimly. 

“Last night, sir, at ‘lights out,” 
Charcot replied. “As you know, I 
am privileged to share the captain’s 
room, The captain went to bed at 
the same time I did. But when I 
awakened at five this morning, he 
was gone. I investigated. His horse 
‘was gone, too.” 

“Lacey never does things without 
a reason,” Brulier muttered, more to 
himself than to Charcot. He shot a 
worried glance at the table where 
reposed the radio outfit. 

“Lacey either does things for a 
reason or for the hell of it,” Charcot 
made bold to correct. “And some- 
times he considers the latter reason 
enough, Incidentally, Sergeant Mur- 
zok is missing, too.” ° 

“That does not surprise me,” said 
the colonel impatiently. “That Al- 
gerian tirailleur has become Lacey’s 
shadow. I never saw two men of 
such divergent cultures take to each 
other so quickly and understand each 
other so well. But name of a pig, 
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where can they be? Who but a fool 
would be out in the desert on a day 
like this unless he had to? I won’t 
have it, Sergeant! I have already 
given orders that nobody leaves this 
post at night without my knowledge. 
That crazy American will have to be 
disciplined. I’ll reduce his rank! P11 
take away his cognac! Pll take away 
Murzok—” 

“Take him and welcome, Colonel!” 
a strong voice spoke from the door- 
way. “He almost cost me the best 
horse in all Algiers!” 

Captain Lacey stood on the thresh- 
old. 

He was tall, straight, and gave an 
instant impression of controlled 
strength. There was a stern set to 
his features, but far back in his eyes 
there were glints of laughter that 
took the edge off much of his grim- 
ness. Here, a keen observer would 
have noted, was a man who took 
chances, but who also weighed them. 
Here was a man to whom danger and 
excitement were meat and drink, but 
who would not willingly subject 
others to the dangers he took in his 
stride. 

Here was, in short, Lacey of the 
Legion, whose past no comrade ques- 
tioned and whose background men 
could only guess at, who could out- 
drink, out-ride, out-shoot and out- 
fence any man in his regiment, and 
who kept his medals in a _ small 
wooden chest rather than on his own 
broad one. His first name was Bill. 


E CROSSED to the desk, sa- 

luted the colonel smartly. Out 
of the corner of his mouth he mut- 
tered: “Morning, Shark,” at Sergeant 
Charcot. Charcot preserved a diplo- 
matic silence. 

“Where have you been?” Colonel 
Brulier asked with deceptive mild- 
ness. 

“It’s a long story, Colonel,” Lacey 
began. 

“Make it short,” the colonel said. 

“Short it is,’ Lacey said, “Yester- 


day, while on patrol with Murzok, I 
saw a horse. It had no rider, no sad- 
dle. It was white and very wonder- 
ful—a_semi-wild stallion. Murzok 
made out he didn’t see it, and so did 
I, because when it comes to our 
lives we’re brothers, but when it 
comes to a horse like that, he’s a 
Montague and I’m a Capulet, and we 
hate each other’s guts. 

“What happens? I rise at mid- 
night, saddle up and go hunting for 
that white chunk of living lightning. 
I run into Murzok on the desert. 
Two minds with but a single thought. 
But when it comes to horses, we’re 
not on speaking terms. The moon 
and the stars are out, and we spot 
the stallion not far from the post, 
silhouetted atop a dune, and nicker- 
ing a love-call to the mares in our 
troop. 

“Then begins the stillest hunt 
since the days of Nimrod. We walk 
that. horse down. For hours and 
hours we walk him down, not speak- 
ing to each other. And at last we’re 
within roping distance. Two ropes 
snake out, but Murzok’s is a little 
faster—which I expect it to be. So 
where our two ropes converge on the 
diagonals, my noose grazes his just 
enough to deflect it downward—and 
my noose settles gracefully around 
that white beauty’s neck. Murzok 
concedes my victory. Eh, Murzok?” 

A short, bearded man in the garb 
of a native Algerian sergeant had 
entered as Lacey was completing his 
tale. Now he grinned: out of his 
beard and took up the story in vol- 
uble French, his dark eyes flashing. 

“Mais oui! The captain’s words 
make the scene to live again. I lose. 
He wins. But we remain friends. And 
the captain, he says I am part owner 
of White Lightning with him. I own 
back part. American joke.” 

Murzok laughed. Lacey laughed. 
Charcot laughed. Colonel Brulier 
looked blank. Then the commander 
stood up and spoke. 


“Had you forgotten, Captain 
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Lacey,” he said, “that I gave express 
orders for no one to leave this post 
between dark and dawn without my 
‘permission ?” 

“No, Colonel Brulier,” replied 
Lacey stiffly, his smile fading. “But 
I thought—” 

“That order included officers as 
well as men,” interrupted the colonel 
icily. “I know that you are fully 
aware of the imminent danger of 
trouble with Bas Rasulli in this area. 
The Nazis have been most active 
among the Tuaregs in their attempts 
to foment a rebellion. Reports of 
spies have been confirmed by radio 
dispatches.- This is a strategic posi- 
tion which we must hold at all costs. 
I cannot risk the loss of a single 


man until the present crisis is past. 


You had complete knowledge of the 
reasons behind my orders. You are 
guilty of a serious breach of disci- 
pline.” 

“Yes, mon _ colonel,” admitted 
Lacey, saluting. “I am sorry. But 
the stallion was so close to the fort, 
and he was such a magnificent ani- 
mal. But you are quite right, sir, I 
repeat, I am sorry.” 

“Humph!” growled the colonel, 
scarcely mollified. “Captain Lacey, 
you will place yourself in the cus- 
tody of Sergeant Charcot and be 
conducted by him to the guardhouse 
where you will remain to meditate 
upon the subject of army discipline 
for a period of one month. Thirty 
days’ restraintmay be a lesson to you. 
That is all. Dismiss!” 


OR an instant, the light that 
flashed up in Bill Lacey’s eyes 
was like that of an animal caught in 
a trap. He was envisaging thirty 
days’ confinement. To a man like 
him, they loomed up like a lifetime. 
Then the fierceness went out of his 
eyes, and he smiled crookedly, spoke 
softly. 
“So be it, Colonel. For the good 
of the Legion. Discipline, that’s the 
thing. Okay, Shark—take me away.” 


Charcot complied. Murzok was 
left alone with the colonel. 

“Why does the colonel leave me 
free?” Murzok asked. “I am as much 
at fault as the captain.” 

Colonel Brulier sat down, swung 
around on his swivel-chair so that 
Murzok could not sée his face. 

“T am leaving you free to break in 
Captain Lacey’s new horse,” he said. 

* * * * * * 


The entire thirty years of Bill 
Lacey’s life had passed more quickly, 
so it seemed to him, than the first 
week of the thirty days he was con- 
fined. It did not matter that the 
entire post had entered into a tacit 
conspiracy to lighten the monotony 
of his imprisonment. It did not mat- 
ter that they serenaded him under 
his barred window before “lights 
out,” kept him supplied with smokes, 
and kept him informed of the prog- 
ress Murzok was making in breaking 
in White Lightning. 

One night he said to Charcot, 
peering out from behind the bars at 
the face of the sergeant: 

“Shark, I don’t know how much 
longer I can stand this. I’ve been 
a sailor in my time, but I could 
never sleep below decks on a ship. 
A cabin was like a coffin to me. Now 
this cell is like a grave. Shark, I’m 
afraid of myself. I may strangle the 
guard some night, snatch the key, 
and let myself out.” 

“The guard hasn't got the key,” 
said Charcot. “I have.” 

“I might strangle you.” 

“Tl risk it,” said Charcot philo- 
sophically. “Have patience. A month 
is not an eternity. Perhaps Colonel 
Brulier will relent. Are you bitter 
against him?” 

“I’m bitter against no one. After 
all, how could he let me go on break- 
ing the rules? I practically forced 
him into doing this to me by ignor- 
ing a specific order.” 

“Besides,” said Charcot, “if you 
attempt to escape, you may be shot 
and killed—which would mean con- 
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finement in a far narrower house 
than this, and for a much longer 
time. Or, if you were caught with- 
eut being killed, you would be re- 
turned to confinement for triple the 
term.” 

“Three months would kill me,” 
Lacey groaned, 

“Any man can stand a month. A 
month is only a month—just the 
time it takes the moon to make one 
circle around the earth.” 

“The moon’s free. How’s Murzok 
making out with Lightning?” 

“Murzok and Lightning are like 
one. Murzok has broken the white 
beauty to saddle and bridle without 
sacrificing an ounce of the white 
one’s fire.” 

“How fast is he?” 

“He’s brother to the wind. Hush!” 

A mounted figure drew between 
the sergeant and the barred window. 
It was Murzok, and he rode Light- 
ning. He had come to introduce the 
horse to its rightful master. 

“He is ready for you, Captain,” 
Murzok said softly. “He can almost 
talk. Talk to him. Put your hand 
on him, make him know you.” 

Captain Bill Lacey had a way with 
horses. He had the voice and the 
touch. 


URZOK came every night with 

the horse henceforth. Horse 
and master came to know each other. 
All that was missing was the weight 
of Lacey on Lightning’s back. 

The third week wore on. The chief 
subject of conversation in the post 
was how Lacey was bearing his cap- 
tivity. Opinion differed, Some held 
that Lacey was getting used to it, 
others that he was merely suffering 
but saying nothing. The latter was 
true. Much as the nocturnal visits 
helped, they did not help enough. 
Lacey’s passion for freedom was be- 
coming overwhelming. 

Stripped to the waist, he paced 
the pen for hours at a time. Then, 
perching himself upon a stool, he 


would peer out through the bars to 
observe the familiar routine of the 
post. Then back to his pacing again, 
back to the stool. At mealtimes he 
found himself without appetite. At 
night he found himself wakeful. 

In desperation, he penciled a note 
to Colonel Brulier, petitioning for 
his release ahead of time. Then, 
about to give it to the guard, he tore 
it up and ate the pieces. Brulier, so 
appealed to, might yield, and that 
would be bad for discipline. Nor did 
Lacey want anyone ever to know 
that he had succumbed to the weak- 
ness of even thinking of asking for 
mercy. If ever a man can be said to 
have eaten his words, Lacey ate his, 
which had run as follows: 


Dear Colonel: 

Rip off my bars, take away my rank, my 
medals, Murzok, Lightning. Only let me 
out of here before I beat my brains out 
against the bars of this cage! 

Lacey. 

Whether or not Lacey, growing 
more tigerish in his captivity every 
day, would have reached the stage of 
making good his threat, he was never 
to know. Two things happened. 

On the morning of his twenty- 
eighth day of captivity, a lone 
Tuareg rider was described by the 
lookout approaching the post. The 
ramparts were instantly manned, lest 
this rider be but a pretext to get the 
gates opened, whereupon a host of 
Tuaregs, camouflaged against the 
dunes, should burst in upon the un- 
suspecting garrison. Bas Rasulli was 
full of such tricks. 

But this rider was truly alone. He 
was admitted. Lacey, peering through 
the bars, saw him being conducted 
toward Brulier’s office. An hour 
later, he came up, accompanied by 
Brulier. The colonel was in full 
dress uniform. 

“Peace treaty stuff,” Lacey mut- 
tered. “But why the devil is Brulier 
going? Why don’t they come to 
him? I don’t like the looks of it. I 
wish Shark—here he comes now.” 
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But Charcot paused in the middle 
of the compound, hands on hips, and 
shouted as only a Legion sergeant 
could shout: 

“First platoon—prepare to mount.” 

“Well, at least Brulier’s going out 
with a platoon in daylight,” Lacey 
muttered. “Why the hell doesn’t 
Shark slip me some word about 
what’s in the wind?” 


IVE minutes later Charcot did 

slip him word. He had to do it 
in installments. The first platoon, 
fully accoutred and mounted, was 
drawn up and ready to ride. The 
end of the platoon was near the 
guardhouse window. Charcot rode 
up and down its length, inspecting 
it, and the information, as Lacey 
got it, ran somewhat as follows: 

“Bas Rasulli, chief of the Tuaregs, 
wants to sign a peace treaty at the 
Oasis of the Ouid Drid. Why does 
the mountain have to go to Moham- 
med? Well, Rasulli thinks he’d lose 
face with his Tuaregs if he came 
here, Brulier is willing to grant him 
that point. Why is Brulier taking 
only a platoon? Well, to take a 
whole company would imply that he 
doesn’t trust Rasulli. He doesn’t, but 
in the game of diplomacy, one must 
take chances. We'd all feel safer 
if you were along. Au revoir, mon 
ami,” 

A minute later Murzok rode up to 
the window, mounted ou a black 
charger. When he rode off, the key 
to the jail rested on the window 
ledge. Murzok had stolen it from 
Charcot. Lacey transferred it to his 
pocket. 

A bugle rang out clear and sweet. 
The platoon galloped through the 
gate. Simultaneously the jail door 
opened, and Rasulli’s emissary was 
thrust in. Evidently he was to be 
held as a hostage until the treaty 
was signed. He ignored Lacey, curled 
up in a corner and proceeded to go 
to sleep. 

His sleep, if he was really sleep- 


ing, was short. Scarcely fifteen min- 
utes after the departure of Brulier 
and the platoon, the bugle blew 
again, sounding “general assembly.” 

Lacey leaped to the window. The 
whole garrison was assembling. 
Orders were begin barked. What in 
hell was going on? 

“What’s up?” Lacey _ roared. 
“Where you all going? Lieutenant 
Calderon! What’s up?” 

With Brulier absent, and Lacey in 
the guardhouse, Lieutenant Calderon, 
a swarthy Spaniard, had been left in 
command. 

Lieutenant Calderon heard Lacey’s 
shouts, and his eyes flickered. He 
was debating whether or not to re- 
lease Lacey. Discipline won, and he 
decided against it. But, when the 
garrison was ready to ride, he rode 
up to the barred window. 

“Radio message from El Mahrug 
Post,” he said. “They are being be- 
sieged. Their well has run dry, and 
we've got to lift the siege from the 
outside. Adios!” 

“It’s a trick!” Lacey snapped. 

But Calderon shook his head and 
rode away. The bugle sounded, and 
in less than a minute the garrison 
was an all but deserted fortress. Two 
prisoners, the guard, the guard re- 
lief, the lookout, the mess sergeant, 
and three riflemen on the ramparts 
were the only ones remaining. 

Lacey descended from his perch, 
began to pace up and down, his brain 
roiling. 

“It doesn’t add up straight!” he 
thought. “Brulier is being sucked 
into something. Brulier is drawn 
away with a platoon. Thes, as though 
the thing had been timed, a radio 
message comes in and draws out the 
remainder of the garrison. Brulier 
couldn’t take a chance on neglecting 
a peace bid, with the Nazis so active 
among the Tuaregs. Calderon, in 
turn, couldn’t take a chance on dis- 
believing a message from El Mahrug 
Post. If both messages are false, 
then both Brulier and Calderon have 
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been outguessed and out-timed. But 
what would I have done in their 
place? I don’t know... .” 

His hand strayed to his pocket, 
felt the key. 

“Anyway, I’m getting out of here 
—now.” 


HEE DUCKED suddenly, his right 
arm shot up, seized a wrist. 
A knife-blade grazed his cheek, He 
twisted around, twisting the wrist 
of Rasulli’s emissary at the same 
time. The knife clattered on the 
floor, and the Tuareg went down 
with it. Lacey’s free hand seized 
the knife, put its point to the 
Tuareg’s throat. 

“Talk truth or you die!” he rasped. 
“Does Rasulli want peace?” 

Terror-stricken, the Tuareg shook 
his head, 

“Is El Mahrug under siege?” 

“The message did not come from 
El] Mahrug,” admitted the Tuareg. 

“Who sent it?” 

“The blond ones.” 

“The Nazis, eh? All right.” 

The next instant, the Tuareg was 
truly asleep, smashed into that con- 
dition by a blow to the jaw. 

Lacey got into his uniform, buckled 
on his sword. Brulier had not sub- 
jected him to the indignity of taking 
his sword away from him. 

The next instant, with two days of 
his sentence still to go, Lacey found 
himself out of jail. He ran into the 
guard. 

“Larsen!” he snapped. “Emergency. 
Don’t ask questions, don’t try to 
stop me out of a mistaken sense of 
duty! Your colonel is in danger, 
and I’m leaving the post.” 

The guard stepped aside. “Captain 
Lacey may go where he wishes,” he 
said. “Even if I’m shot for it.” 

Lacey dashed for the stables, An 
instant later the gates were swung 
open, and he galloped out upon the 
desert. He rode White Lightning. 

It was a strange piece of irony 
vhat the horse which had got him 


into trouble was now the only instru- 
ment that could get the entire garri- 
son out of it! 

The trail of Calderon’s company 
was like a broad highway. White 
Lightning’s speed exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Precious time had been 
lost—but this was a horse! And 
Lacey was a rider! 

Lacey overtook the company. He 
roared out all the details of the sit- 
uation so that the entire company 
could hear. 

“If we move fast, we can block the 
game, rescue the platoon, and, by 
smashing the Tuaregs, prevent usur- 
pation of our post. Follow me to 
the Ouid Drid!” 

He whirled the stallion and Lieu- 
tenant Calderon roared an order, and 
they followed. But Lacey was 
mounted on a horse that seemed to 
have wings. They dropped behind. 
But his trail was clear, They fol- 
lowed that. 

The sun beat down upon the 
dunes, and upon a streak of red 
mounted on a streak of white. With 
a sense of direction like a homing 
pigeon’s, Lacey pointed for the oasis 
of Ouid Drid. Behind him thundered 
Calderon’s command. So incredibly 
fast was the horse that, when Lacey 
heard shots, he could scarcely be- 
lieve he was already so near his ob- 
jective. He topped a dune, saw the 
oasis, saw dead horses, dead men in 
the foreground. He spied movement 
in a depression between two dunes, 
made out two familiar figures—Char- 
cot and Murzok. Bullets kicked up 
the sand about them, and they were 
returning the fire from the oasis. 
Where was Colonel Brulier? 

Lacey reached them. They rose to 
a crouch beside White Lightning, 
their rifles hot in their hands. 

“Treachery!” Charcot gasped. 
“They attacked as we neared the 
oasis. Several of us are dead. They 
shot our horses out from under us. 
They rode off with Colonel Brulier. 
They’ve got him now.” 
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“Run, Charcot!” Lacey ordered, 
his quick eyes taking in details of 
the terrain. “Round up the balance 
of the platoon hiding in these dunes. 
We will charge the oasis from this 
side. I will lead. Murzok! Take 
White Lightning. Ride quickly back 
the way I came, contact Lieutenant 
Calderon, instruct him to attack the 
oasis at once from the west. We'll 
pinch that devil, Bas Rasulli, be- 
tween us.” 


OTH sergeants saluted and 
hastened to obey orders. A 
whining bullet from the oasis zipped 


midst of a group of burnoosed tribes- 
men Lacey saw the figure of Colonel 
Brulier struggling furiously. He ran 
forward and engaged a wiry Arab 
who wielded a vicious curved sword. 
At Lacey’s back the legionnaires 
plunged into the mélée with bay- 
onets fixed. Screams and howls and 
curses arose. The tribesmen, headed 
by the bearded and hawklike Rasulli, 
rallied and stiffened against the mad 
attack. 

It was bloody, terrible combat, 
and the odds were against the sol- 
diers. Lacey, fighting desperately, 
ran his sword through his wiry op- 
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through Lacey’s kepi as he ducked 
down to follow Charcot. A bugle 
call sounded. Men began appearing, 
bobbing up from the shifting sands 
to rally around Lacey, shouting and 
cheering. With guns blazing, they 
raced down the slope and into the 
oasis with its fringe of date trees. 
Here and there a man dropped, but 
the surviving members of the treach- 
erously assaulted platoon grimly ran 
on, following Lacey and anxious to 
put cold steel to work. 

They burst upon the Tuaregs like 
a blue and red tidal wave. In the 


ponent and fought to reach Rasulli 
who stood beside the two men grap- 
pling with Colonel Brulier and 
shrieked orders. 

And then, from the west, came the 
clear notes of a bugle playing the 
charge. And Calderon’s troop rode 
like a stampeding horde into the 
oasis. This rear attack demoralized 
the tribesmen. They melted away 
and fled for the dubious sanctity of 
the burning desert, abandoning their 
leader, their horses, their camels. 

Colonel Brulier promptly grabbed 
the billowing skirts of Bas Rasulli, 
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and Lacey dropped his sword to 
plant a haymaker on the wily desert 
chieftain’s chin. Rasulli grunted, 
staggered back against the colonel, 
and crumpled to the ground. 

That settled the fight. At Brulier’s 
order one of the buglers sounded the 
recall, and the men came back to re- 
form in ragged platoons. Colonel 
Brulier looked from the unconscious 
Bas Rasulli to the bloody Lacey with 
the red and dripping sword which he 
had retrieved. 

“Humph!” he said. “What’s this 
all about?” 

Lacey grinned, wiped away the 
sweat, and explained. 

“So I broke jail, mon colonel,” he 
concluded. “That means another 
three months—for discipline, I sup- 
pose.” 

Colonel Brulier cleared his throat. 
There was a suspicious gleam in his 
eyes, 


“How many days, Captain Lacey,” 
he asked, “did you serve?” 

“Twenty-eight, sir.” 

The colonel nodded. “I sentenced 
you to a month, if I remember. 
Twenty-eight days are four weeks. 
Four weeks are a month. Alors, you 
have served your disciplinary sen- 
tence. Further, you have been in- 
strumental in removing the cause of 
my orders.” And he indicated the 
unconscious chieftain. “So we wili 
take Bas Rasulli back to the fort to 
continue our peaceful negotiations. 
And if he is recalcitrant—he shal} 
serve the three months for you—Bill.” 

It was the first time the colonel 
had ever called Lacey by his first 
name. The men cheered faintly be- 
fore going about caring for the dead 
and wounded. Sergeants Charcot and 
Murzok grinned at each other. And 
White Lightning snorted in com- 
plete approval. 
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cisco Bay. The wind lifted Big Jim 
Kirby’s short, tawny hair and raised 
goose-flesh under the tan of his wide 
shoulders. 

In one minte, he would be warm. In 
two minutes, pulling stroke for the 
Austin’s whaleboat crew, he would be 
sweating. But not too much. Big Jim 
Kirby, six feet one of lazy, supple 
strength, didn’t believe in working up 
too much of a sweat. 

He looked out of the corner of his 
gray eyes. Next lane to starboard, the 
Tennessee’s whaleboat jockeyed the 
starting line. Big Jim’s lip curled 
with good-natured scorn. He had 
been told the Rebel ship’s whaleboat 
crew consisted entirely of marines. 
Beyond the Tennessee boat was the 
Maryland’s. Qn the port side, the 
Vestal’s stroke grinned over at him. 

“Better rig your ears for sails, you 
guys!” the Vestal’s stroke called. 
“You'll need the wind!” 

Somebody in the starter’s boat 
shouted for silence. Big Jim pulled 
his eyes front and looked into the 
tense, contorted face of Peewee Mor- 
ris, the cox’n. Peewee was hunched 
high in the stern-sheets, his knuckles 
already white from gripping the til- 
ler. 

“Give ’em everything you got, ship- 
mates!’ Peewee pleaded in a hoarse 
whisper. “The Old Man’s counting on 
us. He wants that Battenberg Cup!” 

Big Jim Kirby grunted. There was 
no use killing yourself. This was one 
of the final eliminations, to be sure, 
but the Austin could win it in a walk, 
Big Jim knew. It was a hodge-podge 
elimination race held among the war- 
ships which happened to be in the 
Twelfth Naval District at the time— 
two battlewagons, the repair ship Ves- 
tal, and the new heavy cruiser Austin. 

It seemed to Big Jim that a lot of 
energy would be going to waste, any- 
way. The Battenberg Cup race was 
scheduled at San Pedro next week, 
and the Austin was in the Navy Yard 
at Mare Island, She’d be there more 
than a month, undergoing alterations 


to her blower system. A swell chance 
her whaleboat crew had, trying for 
the Battenberg Cup! 

The gun cracked. He heard Pee- 
wee’s thin voice. 

“Give way together!” 

His blade dipped and bit. He leaned 
back with his arms still straight be- 
fore him, and then pulled his big 
hands against his chest and feathered 
the oar. Eleven men, eleven oars, 
were doing the same. The heavy 
whaleboat’s thirty foot length began 
to move through the slapping waves. 


ROUND the four lanes, bedlam 
broke loose. The Tennessee’s 
band struck up “Dixie” from a motor 
launch. Two tugs loaded with Mary- 
land rooters cruised abreast of the 
crews and sent steam pluming from 
shrieking whistles. The Austin was 
not to be outdone. Her crew had char- 
tered a Vallejo ferry and threatened 
to capsize it as they all rushed to the 
port rail to watch and cheer. 

“Stroke,” piped Peewee. 
stroke.” 

Pulling effortlessly, with the rhythm 
of a machine, Big Jim Kirby had to 
grin to himself. Peewee was the cox’n, 
but Big Jim was the stroke. It was 
he who really set the pace for Ko- 
walski, Jones, Molino, Janssen, and 
the rest. Peewee would have them 
worked into a frenzy if they followed 
him. In every race, Peewee expected 
them to exert themselves supremely. 

Big Jim dug deep and pulled. He 
wasn’t even sweating yet. He wasn’t 
even breathing hard. The Maryland’s 
boat was out in front by half a length, 
and so what? They’d cut ker down 
before the mile and a half was done. 
And they wouldn’t have to kill them- 
selves doing it, either. 

“Stroke!”’ Peewee squealed. “Come 
on, Kirby, snap into it, there! Get to 
work. Stroke, stroke.” 

Big Jim didn’t answer. A good 
boat crew was always silent, and even 
Big Jim was proud that the Austin’s 
whaleboat crew was tops. He just 


“Stroke, 
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grinned and kept on at his even pace. 

Around him was the swish and rip- 
ple of water, the welter of the wind 
and the rattle of oar-locks. He heard 
the dimmed music of the Austin’s 
band in the ferry’s stub bow. The 
Maryland’s rooters were wild because 
their boat led by a length. The sun 
caught the Maryland’s boat in its 
streak and made black silhouettes of 
the swaying men. Gold dripped from 
the feathering blades. Then those 
gyrenes from the Tennessee, trying 
hard, came abreast of the Austin’s 
crew. 

Big Jim saw them and scornfully 

_Stepped up his pace. He still didn’t 
increase it to the tempo of Peewee’s 
body. They weren’t quite halfway 
down the course, and there was plenty 
of time to go. 

When they reached the halfway 
point, Big Jim was just sweating com- 
fortably. The wind felt cool and re- 
freshing on his shoulders, and his 
muscles had the snap and zing of 
good, tough rubber. They ridged and 
rippled over the flat of his stomach. 
They corded across his back. 

With every pull of the oar, he could 
feel it bend and feel the whaleboat 
surge forward swiftly. All twelve 
men in the Austin’s crew were pulling 
with the steady, clean rhythm of a 
pendulum. 

The Maryland’s boat fought gal- 
lantly from there on. It was nip and 
tuck, bow and bow, for a quarter of a 
mile on the home stretch. The Aus- 
tin’s chartered ferry kept up a hoarse 
tooting. She was far enough on the 
port side to avoid making swells in 
the racing lanes. But Big Jim could 
have sworn he saw the Old Man on 
her deck, and he was certain that the 
Old Man was swearing. 

Big Jim stepped up the stroke an- 
other notch. The Austin’s whaleboat 
nosed into the lead. He saw the Mary- 
land’s gray bulk in Man-o’-War Row, 
well beyond the towering wonder of 
the Bay Bridge. The Tennessee was 
anchored near, and this was the finish 


point. He glanced sidewise and saw 
the Maryland’s boat trailing by nearly 
two lengths— 

Something happened, then. Big Jim 
sensed a break in the rhythm more 
than he heard the splash behind him, 
and the bang of oar blades. Kowalski, 
the big Pole from Detroit, had 
caught a crab. 

Peewee yelled. A wild shout went 
up from the nearest tug carrying the 
Maryland rooters. Big Jim Kirby set 
his jaw and dug in. The Austin’s 
boat crawled over the line, winner by 
less than a length. And even Big Jim 
Kirby knew that it wouldn’t have won 
if the Maryland’s crew hadn’t been 
dead tired on their oars. ... 


HE Old Man waited until the 

next morning. Word was passed 
for the athletic officer, and then for 
Peewee Morris. Peewee came around 
and mustered the whaleboat crew one 
by one. All of the twelve went with 
the little cox’n to the skipper’s cabin. 
The athletic officer had gone, and the 
marine orderly showed the crew in- 
side. 

He was a funny looking guy, the 
Old Man—no bigger than Peewee, 
when it came to height, although the 
years had filled him in. They had 
taken the hair off his head, too, and 
put crow’s-feet at the outer corners 
of a pair of eyes that looked like 
chunks of blue ice. He had other 
lines in his face, mostly the kind that 
develop from setting your teeth 
grimly and keeping them that way. 

He stopped pacing the deck and 
whirled toward them. They sprang 
to attention. The Old Man let them 
stand that way for a minute, while his 
eyes went over each one. His eyes 
were cold, but they blazed, too. 

“At ease,” the Old Man said finally. 

He had a voice that would carry 
from the taffrail to the eyes of the 
ship, and make a man jump when it 
reached there. 

“You’re a fine whaleboat crew,” he 
growled. They wanted to shift from 
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one foot to the other and look at their 
big red hands. “I really mean it,” he 
went on. “You’re one of those crews 
that can be found only once in a hun- 
dred years—twelve men who work to- 
gether as perfectly as two men could 
work! Twelve men with stamina and 
strength and rhythm. You’re a fine 
crew, all right.” 

The lazy smile was crossing Big 
Jim Kirby’s face. It was about time 
somebody gave them a hand, - he 
thought. 

“And you’re a rotten crew!” roared 
the Old Man. Everybody jumped. He 
came around from behind his desk 
and paced the deck before them. 
“You're rotten because you think 
you’re too good. You’re saving your- 
selves—for what? For a really big 
race! And no big race is won that 
way. You’ve got to learn what it 
means to dig in and fight. You've got 
to win the easy races by more than 
a length if you’re going to win the big 
ones at all.” 

Somebody had to say something. It 
was up to Peewee Morris. Peewee 
gulped and managed to get out a 
mumble. 

“Yes, sir. Aye, aye, sir.” 

The Old Man whirled on Peewee, 
and they were almost two of a size. 

“You got to learn to yell! I couldn’t 
hear your voice at all. I doubt that 
the Number One man could hear yeu 
in your own boat.’ 

“Yes, sir,” Peewee said meekly. 

“And you, Kirby. When the cox’n 
steps up the stroke, you’re supposed 
to follow. Nobody but the cox’n can 
see what’s going on. What was the 
matter with you, Kirby— Tired?” 

“No, sir,” Kirby said. He was a 
little sullen, a bit annoyed by this 
school-boy stuff. They had won, 
hadn’t they? “I knew we were ahead, 
sir,” he added lamely. “I knew we'd 
win. It was in the bag.” 

“So you won easily,” said the Old 
Man sarcastically. “That’s the trou- 
ble with this crew. You’ve been too 
good for the crews you’ve raced. Well, 


you'll have it different in the Batten- 
berg Cup race!” 


EEWEE’S face unscrewed into 
an elated smile. 

“Are we going, sir? How can we 
get to Pedro in time for the race, sir?” 

“You ought not to be allowed to 
go,” growled the Old Man. His voice 
grew softer. “But you are going. 
We're taking the money out of Ship’s 
Service funds to send you down on 
the train and ship the whaleboat with 
you. The race is Saturday. We can be 
back at the Yard in time for quarters 
Monday morning. I—I’m going, too. 
The Battenberg Cup means a lot to 
me— Ought to mean a lot to any 
Navy man. Know anything about the 
Battenberg Cup, Kirby?” 

Big Jim wet his lips. “No, sir.” 

“Thought you didn’t.” A far-away 
look came into the Old Man’s bleak 
eyes. When he started talking again, 
he might have been reciting. “The 
cup was given to the enlisted men of 
the old Atlantic Fleet on May eigh- 
teenth, Nineteen-six, by the enlisted 
men of the British Second Cruiser 
Squadron, then commanded by Prince 
Louis of Battenberg. Fighting Bob 
Evans was commanding the Atlantic 
Fleet. The old IJlinois first won the 
cup. I was on her.” 

He stated the last fact with a great 
deal of pride. For a minute he paused 
while he paced the deck. Then he 
hammered his desk, and the hardness 
came back into his voice. 

“Fighting Bob Evans would never 
have won any fight or any race by a 
length. Not if he could win by six 
lengths! Remember that when you 
dip your oars at San Pedro. That’s 
all, men. The rest is up to you.” 

Outside, Big Jim Kirby growled 
with wounded dignity. 

“Pep talk. You’d think the Old Man 
was Knute Rockne. What does he 
know about whaleboat racing, about 
any kind of racing? The little runt. 
Why, the drag of an oar would pull 
him over the gunwale!” 
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The others laughed, too, because 
they knew how good they were. Only 
Peewee Morris screwed up his face 
and wondered: how much the Old Man 
really knew. He went to see the 
athletic officer, and asked questions. 

Peewee told them what he had 
found out as the train clicked south- 
ward along the night-shrouded Cali- 
fornia coast. It was a black night with 
an unseasonal blast from the west. 
When they stopped at stations, the 
twelve men of the crew could hear 
thunder muttering and see the bril- 
liant play of lightning out over the 
Coast Range. 

“The Old Man?” said Peewee, jerk- 
ing his thumb back toward the next 
Pullman where the skipper rode in 
Civilian clothes. “He knows plenty 
about boat races. They say he’s a sort 
of tradition at the Academy. He was 
cox’n of two winning crews at Pough- 
keepsie.” 

Big Jim Kirby’s lazy smile curled 
with scorn. Racing shelis were light 
and built for speed. It was a cinch to 
drive them through the water. Eight 
men could work together better than 
twelve. 

“So he was a cox’n,” said Big Jim. 
“That explains it. Cox’ns always 
know everything. Stroke doesn’t 
know anything at all.” 

“Lay off,” replied Peewee. “In his 
last year, the Old Man drove that 
crew to victory by a good six lengths. 
The crew gave him the deep six. It’s 
the custom back there when they win. 
They tossed him over the side, and 
the river was choppy. He had a mega- 
phone strapped around his chin. The 
water came into it just like water ina 
funnel when he tried to swim. The 
Old Man damn near drowned.” 

“Well,” said Molino. “Academy rac- 
ing ain’t got nothing to do with en- 
listed men. Why’s he so nuts about 
the Battenberg Cup? It’s an enlisted 
man’s trophy. He said so. He was on 
the Illinois when she won it, but he 
couldn’t have had nothing to do with 
winnin’ it. He was an officer.” 


Peewee Morris considered. “Maybe 
he was athletic officer. Maybe he 
coached the crew.” 

“The Old Man’s all right,” volun- 
teered Janssen. 

“Sure,” agreed Big Jim Kirby. He 
snorted. “Sure he’s all right. He’s a 
swell skipper. But as long as we win, 
he has no right to crab. He can’t tell 
us off about whaileboats, when all he 
knows is shells.” 

Big Jim leaned his forehead against 
the window and saw lightning gleam 
on the white smother of surf. While 
he watched, the first oversized drop of 
rain splashed on the glass and was 
streaked by the wind. A sheet of 
water followed it, spreading a blur 
over the window. 

The engine shrieked its lonesome- 
ness, far ahead in the dark night. 
Above the click of the rail joints, the 
rain continued its steady torrent. It 
was as if the wind had scooped up 
half the Pacific and was driving it 
against the coast. 

“Let’s turn in,” yawned Big Jim. 
“According to the Old Man, we’ve got 
a hard day ahead of us.” 


HEY split up and went to their 
berths. 

The first jolt awakened Kirby. He 
lay listening to the drone of the rain 
and an intermittent crash that roared 
above the drone. He dozed briefly, 
woke again and wondered why they 
were not moving. When he raised the 
window shade, a lantern bobbed past, 
and then another. 

Beyond all this, a brightness vivid 
as lightning streaked the sky and sud- 
denly changed from white to red—a 
blood-red that dripped from the rain- 
filled blackness to glow on the dirty, 
heaving surf. Big Jim Kirby sat up, 
wide awake. The wind didn’t scatter 
lightning the way that light had 
plumed. Lightning wasn’t that color. 

He heard somebody in the aisle. 
When he parted the curtains, he saw 
the Pullman conductor. 

“Washout,” the train official said. 
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“We may be held up quite awhile. 
Better go back to sleep.” 

“What are the rockets for?” Big 
Jim asked. 

“There’s a ship out there. The 
brakeman’s hiking for a telephone. 
Some pretty bad rocks in this vicinity. 
This ain’t far from Point Honda. You 
know, the place where those destroy- 
ers hit a few years back.” 

“A ship!” Big Jim cried. “My God, 
in this storm!” 

He was already scrambling into his 
clothes. Some of the other men were 
awake, and the noise they made soon 
aroused the others. They ran to the 
vestibule, forced open the door. Vi- 
ciously rain slashed in at them. 

Yonder in the streaming wilderness, 
a rocket bleodied the sky and the sea. 
Big Jim fancied he could hear the hiss 
and sputter of the powder. 

“She’s about a quarter mile off 
shore,” he muttered. 

Somebody jostled his back. Giving 
gangway, he saw the Old Man. 

The captain was fully dressed, a 
felt hat drawn low over his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“The nearest Coast Guard station is 
too far away,” he said. “It’s up to the 
Navy. And”—he looked from one to 
another—“we’re the Navy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Big Jim. “What can 
we do, Captain?” 

“I don’t know, yet. Let’s get closer.” 


IMING the flashlight in his hand, 

he led the way into the dark rain 
and down the high embankment. Up 
around the engine, lanterns shed their 
bobbling circles of light. The strug- 
gling headlight pointed out shining 
rails that came to an abrupt end. From 
there on was a black gap through 
which water poured savagely, roaring 
down the gully where the trestle had 
stood. 

It was only a short distance from 
the embankment to the sand of the 
beach. Now the rain had slackened to 
a wind-flung drizzle, but the surf ham- 
mered high and flung a violent spray 


over them. The Old Man stood on a 
rock where the wind tugged at his 
stocky form. He pointed the flashlight 
into the blackness. It began winking. 

Peewee Morris was a radio man. He 
piped eagerly. 

“There it is, sir. I'll get it!” 

A pinpoint flashed back at them 
from seaward, vanished briefly, and 
then began stuttering in dots and 
dashes. The Old Man grunted and 
handed his flash to Peewee. The little 
cox’n began spelling out the words 
slowly, painfully. 

“Watson Line—tanker—Gold Coast. 
Hurlburt, master— Hit rocks bow on 
—stern submerged—plates ripped out 


‘—port side forward— Heavy list to 


port— Lifeboats smashed— Can’t last 
much longer— Henry, radio operator.” 

The Old Man was gripped by a 
visible excitement. 

“Hurlburt?” he shouted. “Hurlburt? 
Ask him this. Ask him if it’s Horse 
Hurlburt, who was on the old Iilinois.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Peewee’s voice was thin in the driv- 
ing, wet wind. His flashlight beam was 
thin, too, and feeble. It clicked off and 
on. It went dark, and the other flash 
out on the wave-swept deck of the 
tanker began replying. 

“Hell yes who wants to know?” 
Peewee translated. 

The Old Man jumped up and down. 

“Tell him it’s Shrimp Dawes!” he 
boomed, and glared around defen- 
sively. 

Nobody chuckled at the “Shrimp.” 
Nobody thought of the Old Man as 
being small, just then. He was on a 
rock, but he towered above them in 
more ways than one. There was some- 
thing in the black storm that reached 
back across the years— 

“Tell him to get a line ready so we 
can come after it and bring it ashore,” 
added the Old Man. “Tell him to 
stand by to rig a breeches-buoy.” 

They all knew it couldn’t be done. 
Big Jim Kirby, with the spray from 
the surf stinging against his face, 
knew it couldn’t be done. There was 
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no way of doing it. But the Old Man 
sprang down from the rock. He started 
scrambling back up the embankment. 

“Come on, men!” he shouted. “Stand 
by, Morris. Keep in communication 
with Hurlburt. The rest of you come 
with me, We’ll get our whaleboat.” 

It couldn’t be done, Big Jim Kirby 
told himself again. He fought his way 
up the sliding, slippery steepness. The 
Old Man was swearing softly when 
they reached the top. He had only one 
idea, which he repeated over and over. 

“Horse Hurlburt! Well, I’m 
damned! I’ll be damned! It’s Horse 
Hurlburt!” 

They went to the express car. Fora 
moment the overalled men there tried 
to argue. But the Old Man bellowed 
and climbed in. Even a civilian could 
understand the ringing authority in 
his roar. 

The twelve men came out panting 
under the weight of the whaleboat 
and its oars. As they dug in carefully 
with their feet to keep from falling 
down the bank with the load, Big Jim 
saw the flashlight stabbing through in 
the darkness. 


BBEEWEE was still keeping his 
post on his rock. 

“It’s Hurlburt himself, sir,” he 
yelled. “He says for God’s sake don’t 
be a fool. He says you—” 

“Tell him to go to hell,” snapped 
the Old Man. 

“Yes, sir. Aye, aye, sir. But if the 
whaleboat is going out, sir, you’ll have 
to take the flash. I’m the cox’n, sir.” 

Big Jim Kirby felt a thrill at that. 
Peewee was a runt with a thin shrill 
of a voice. But Peewee was a man, a 
Navy man.... 

“You were the cox’n,” growled the 
Old Man. “You’re not any longer. I’m 
going to handle the tiller this trip, 
Morris. All right, men! Before we 
go, I must tell you that this is over 
and above the line of duty. You’re on 
authorized leave. Therefore I must 
call for volunteers. But I need twelve 
men.” 


He got twelve men. Big Jim Kirby 
thought: 

“What the hell, the Old Man is tak- 
ing a chance himself, isn’t he?” 

Big Jim crowded forward with the 
rest. The Old Man wiped the rain out 
of his eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 

“Hurlburt says this is going to be 
tougher than manning the tiller to 
win the Battenberg Cup,” Peewee 
Morris said. “He says for heaven’s 
sake get some sense in that red head 
of yours.” 

The skipper heard the ripple of 
laughter with which the twelve men 
eased the tenseness. Red head, eh? 
Maybe he had had red hair when he 
was known as Shrimp Dawes. 

“Tell him I’ve been bald for twenty 
years,” snorted the Old Man. “Let’s 
go, men. We’ll carry her into the sea 
and catch it between waves. Numbers 
one, three and five will stay over the 
side to give her a shove. Even num- 
bers will man the oars. If we’re lucky, 
all hands will get aboard when I pass 
the word!” 

“If we’re lucky,” Big Jim thought. 

He was number six, starboard. His 
place was in the boat. He helped carry 
her down across the wet sand, and she 
certainly was a load even for twelve 
brawny men. The surf leaped at them. 
Cold and lashed by a furious anger, it 
snatched away his breath as it smashed 
frigidly against his stomach. 

The Old Man was trotting astern, 
grunting under the weight. The water 
rushed nearly up to his neck, and then 
receded with a bubbling, swishing 
sound. Another high, dark wave came 
humping in toward them. It blotted 
out the pinpoint of light that was 
their guide. The rush turned to a dull, 
white smother that caught the bow of 
the whaleboat. It was all they could 
do to hold the craft on an even keel 
and keep her pointed seaward. 

“Even men in!” bellowed the Old 
Man. His voice lifted clear and loud 
over the surf’s boom and splash. 

The whaleboat smacked the water 
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heavily. Big Jim Kirby tumbled over 
the gunwale and slammed his oar in 
the swivel. He heard the captain 
scramble to the high stern. 

“Stroke!” yelled the Old Man. 

Big Jim bent his oar. The whale- 
boat leaped forward, was caught astern 
by the receding wave. Everybody 
knew, then, that everything depended 
on the cox’n, Their lives depended on 
the skill of the Old Man who was 
swinging the tiller. If the boat swung 
too far around—if she went broadside 
to the next big one—they would be 
capsized and dragged strangling up 
on the beach. 


APTAIN DAWES roared out a 
command that must have carried 
for miles. 

“All hands in!” 

Peewee Morris could never have 
shouted loud enough to make them 
hear. Dripping men clawed their way 
into the boat and fumbled with the 
oars. The next wave struck before 
they could get their blades in the 
water. 

Big Jim Kirby saw the dim sea slant 
steeply before him. He was looking 
over and past the Old Man, down into 
a shallowing trough where the water 
sucked seaward and folded under. It 
seemed to take a sick, breathless age 
for the oars to bite into the flurry of 
foam that gave no hold. Big Jim shut 
his eyes, grunted and dug deeper. The 
whaleboat hung precariously on the 
crest. 

Big Jim was soaked to the skin and 
cold. But he was sweating, too. He 
was sweating as he had never sweated 
in a mere boat race. 

Swiftly the whaleboat was riding 
back toward the beach. The Old Man 
rasped out one roaring, salty oath and 
swung his tiller. 

“Pull!” he bawled. “Pull, damn your 
lazy hides!” 

The boat bucked and careened side- 
ward. She slid along the farther side 
of the slant, and turned. Sickeningly 
her bow plunged down into the dark 


waters. Big Jim’s oar feathered and 
dug again, and the Old Man slammed 
his tiller back. 

She straightened. They were over 
the hump and riding free.... 

There was a fierce joy in the Old 
Man’s yell. 

“Now, lads, put your hearts into it. 
We'll make it yet. This is one race 
where you won’t loaf! You can’t win 
this race by one single length. You'll 
win it big, or not at all!” 

They put their hearts into it. They 
went deeper and put into it all the in- 
testinal fortitude of men defying 
death. The oars bent and plowed with 
long, powerful strokes. Each man 
could barely see the man ahead of him, 
but there was a rhythm more to be felt 
than seen. And there was the Old 
Man’s leather-lunged cadence. 

“Stroke! Stroke! Stroke!” 

The Old Man’s eyes caught the pin- 
point gleam and held it. They rede 
another comber that threatened to 
capsize them. They straddled a trough 
when it seemed that the stout whale- 
boat would break in half. 

Their stomachs were sick and their 
lungs ached with breathlessness. The 
swivels screamed. The oar handles 
burned and tore the skin from their 
wet palms. Sweat poured in a cold 
stream down Big Jim Kirby’s back, 
and the wind plastered his soaked 
jumper against it. He set his jaw 
grimly, let the breath whistle through 
his bared teeth. 

It came to him that no other crew 
could have done what they were doing. 
No other cox’n could have piloted 
them through the breakers. A fierce 
pride flamed high in his heart, and 
most of it was for the little man who 
crouched in the stern. 

Sea water swished around the 
stretchers. The whaleboat picked up 
speed. Big Jim wanted to look over 
his shoulder, to see if he could make 
out the shattered bulk of the Gold 
Coast. He was too tired, too enslaved 
by his oar, to do even that. 

He lost track of the time while the 
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waves and the wind buffeted his boat. 
He didn’t know whether it was still 
raining or whether the water that fell 
was only spray from the wind-flat- 
tened whitecaps. Each time his oar 
feathered, the wind tried to wrest it 
from his grasp. 


4 Bee Old Man raised his voice in a 
shout even more mighty than be- 
fore. 

“Ahoy, Gold Coast! Ahoy, Horse 
Hurlburt! Stand by to heave us your 
line. How many men you got, Cap- 
tain?” 

The wind tore Hurlburt’s words 


and struck Big Jim’s shoulder smartly. 
It was the line. The Old Man caught 
it and made it fast to the steering row- 
lock. Big Jim lifted his eyes toward 
the shore. Dim and distant, he saw the 
white blade of the engine’s headlight. 
There was a small point of illumina- 
tion nearer the water. Peewee Morris 
still stood on his rock. A black wave 
humped up between, cut off all sight 
of the mainland. 

“T’ll see you ashore, Horse,” yelled 
the Old Man. “I wish I had you on 
this stroke oar, damn your eyes. I’d 
work the hell out of you!” 

“And I’d give you the deep six, you 
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into faint shreds. They sounded like: 

“Twenty-six, you damned fool!” 

“Back starboard!” the Old Man 
called. 

Big Jim, blowing hard, reversed his 
oar and saw the faint loom of the 
tanker. She was on a steep fore-and- 
aft slant, listing so sharply to port 
that her men had to cling to her rail 
to keep their footing on her steel 
deck. He heard the thumping, jarring 
grind of hull plates on the rocks. 
When the flashlight beam pointed 
downward, he saw the irridescence of 
leaking oil on the water. 

“Hold water!” ordered the Old Man. 

Something swished through the rain 


damned little shrimp!” Horse Hurl- 
burt shouted. 

The men around Hurlburt raised a 
wind-blown cheer for the Navy. 

“Give way together!” the Old Man 
bawled. 

They had a water-whipped line 
astern to slow them going in, but now 
they had the combers pushing from 
behind. Brine stung the raw blisters 
in Big Jim’s palms. The spray drove 
into his eyes and smarted like sweat. 
He saw a mountain of a wave tower up 
suddenly and slap the Old Man be- 
tween the shoulders. The boat pitched 
and instantly swung around. 

She was going over, driven by a 
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quartering sea. There was no stopping 
her. Somebody lost his oar and it shot 
adrift. The handle of it rammed hard 
against Big Jim’s spine. 

The next instant he was under, 
being rolled along helplessly in the 
smothering chill of the surf. He lashed 
out blindly, struggling for a footing. 
The boat lunged over his head. A 
row-lock slashed across his back and 
one shoulder. 

He ducked his head and felt his 
hand stroke out and touch somebody’s 
face. He caught the man’s collar. 

Then he found footing and the 
wave’s fury was past. Choking and 
coughing, he fought his way up out of 
the sea. Peewee Morris was dashing 
into the surf, grabbing for the gun- 
wale of the capsized boat. 

Big Jim dragged his burden across 
the sand and let it fall. It was the Old 
Man. He lay with the murderous surf 
reaching hungrily for his feet. Big 
Jim hulked over him, panting. 

“Get up!” he shouted anxiously. 
“Get up, Skipper!” 

The others stumbled around in a 
dripping, shivering huddle. Peewee 
turned his flashlight on the Old Man. 
There was a bloody welt across the 
captain’s forehead, but he opened his 
eyes. They blazed back at the flash. 

“What the hell’s going on?” he de- 
manded. “Get that line hauled in. 
Lash it to the rail up there on the 
track. Signal Hurlburt to pay out the 
line for his breeches-buoy.” 

A straggle of curious passengers 
and train men cautiously clambered 
down to the beach. Somebody gath- 
ered driftwood and found a pile of 
creosote-soaked ties. A bonfire was 
blazing high when the first man came 
creaking over the frustrated anger of 
the frenzied sea. The dawn was gray 
over the train when the twenty-sixth 
man rode the pulley. 

He was a massive, wide-shouldered 
man, as hugely built as Big Jim Kirby. 
He slapped the Old Man nearly into 
the sand, and then they hugged each 
other and danced around the bonfire. 


The Old Man pulled Hurlburt around 
to face Big Jim Kirby. 

“Horse,” he boomed. “I want you to 
meet another real stroke. His name’s 
Kirby. He’s a lazy loafer—never knew 
what it was to fight, until tonight. 
Never knew what it was to pull his 
heart out, the way you pulled yours 
out by the roots on the old I/linois. 
When we won the Battenberg Cup. 
Remember ?” 

Hurlburt crushed the tender sore- 
ness of Kirby’s hand. 

“T remember,” he said. “You were 
cox’n. Next week, you passed the en- 
trance exams and went to the Acad- 
emy. I went on the Outside and into 
the merchant service ... Kirby, this 
skipper of yours is little, but he’s a 
man. Don’t you ever forget it!” 

' Big Jim swallowed hard. “I never 
will,” he almost stammered. 

So the Old Man had been a blue- 
jacket, and a cox’n in a whaleboat 
crew. He knew what it was to fight to 
win. And now there were twelve other 
men who also knew. 

After some time the relief train 
rolled to the other side of the gap and 
the passengers went over. The Old 
Man telephoned at the next station. 
He came back to the car where Kirby 
and the others sat in their wrinkled 
blues, weary and sore. 

“T could get the race postponed,” he 
began. “Under the circumstances, we 
could at least have a-runoff with the 
winner.” 

There was a concerted snort. It was 
Big Jim Kirby who answered angrily. 

“Hell! I mean—beg your pardon, 
sir, but we can beat those crews with- 
out any postponement. That Batten- 
berg Cup is just as good as ours. Only, 
we’ve got to have one understanding, 
sir. The cup won’t be put in the crew’s 
reception room, with the other tro- 
phies.” 

He looked around at the twelve 
other men, and at Horse Hurlburt. 
There was a smile softening the 
strained weariness of the merchant 
skipper’s face as he nodded. 
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“The cup, sir, will be kept in your 
cabin. Is that agreed, Captain Dawes?” 


HE crew decided one thing was 

needed, and that was a strap meg- 
aphone for Peewee Morris. Even with 
this artificial aid, Peewee’s voice could 
hardly measure up to the bellowing of 
Shrimp Dawes. But, as it turned out, 
the Old Man hired a water taxi for his 
exclusive use. He paced the Batten- 
berg Race from start to finish. 

The Austin’s whaleboat crew could 
hear him thundering across the lanes. 
They dug in. They put their hearts 
into it. At the halfway mark, the 
soreness had gone out of their muscles. 
They no longer noticed that their 
palms bled on the oar handles. 

At the halfway mark, they were 
bow and bow with the Colorado. The 


Nevada’s boat was crowding them for 
second place. Behind were the West 
Virginia, California and Lexington's 
boats. Then another water taxi roared 
up and pushed rudely into the line of 
blue-packed motor sailers and tugs. 
Above the roar of cheers and the biare 
of bands, the Austin’s crew heard 
Horse Hurlburt yelling them on. 

“Step it up, there!” Peewee shrilled. 
“Stroke, stroke!” 

They crossed the finish line four 
lengths ahead, and fell over their oars. 

Big Jim Kirby, unutterably weary 
and drenched with sweat, lay sprawled 
happily for aminute. Then he twisted 
astern and caught Peewee by the legs. 
He tossed Peewee, megaphone and all, 
over the sjde. 

It had seemed to him the proper 
thing to do. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Jades of Toi 


APTAIN STROUD wished he 
were back on the deck of the 
Samarang, the three thou- 

sand-ton packet anchored off the 
rotten piling of the Port Moresby 


waterfront. He wished he was any- 
where but in the ravi, the big cannibal 
hut sprawled out on the bank of the 
dirty yellow New Guinea River. ~ 
Outside, there was the crawling 
jungle hell, an insidious silence creep- 
ing through its dank vegetation. It 
was a fearful land of black magic and 
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When a New Guinea Witch 
Doctor Conspires With a 
Sailor, Murderers Are Left 
at Sea With Crawling Horror 
in the Bowels of Their Ship! 


He wanted to get out of there—his 
fiesh was beginning fo crav.i 
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horrible mystery. Out in the savage 
compound, war drums throbbed. Black 
men walked around out there, their 
bodies covered with strange tattooing. 

Huts out there were raised up on 
long poles for more than one reason. 
Protection against poisonous crawling 
creatures and enemies that slip in at 
night to lop off a head or two and get 
themselves a roast. 

Out in the waters of the river, giant 

man-eaters lurked. Stroud had seen 
one on the way in, over thirty feet 
long. 
’ The ravi was dimly lighted. War 
clubs, unstrung bows and spears were 
heaped against the walls. There were 
hundreds of grinning skulls heaped 
on the floor, a lot of them painted with 
garish colors. Not far from these a 
witch doctor sat, poking at the gory 
entrails of a flying fox, a vampire bat 
that had a face like a toy bulldog. 

The fur and the insides of the flying 
fox told the witch doctor many things. 
The meat that had been on it—some of 
it, barely cooked—was inside of 
Stroud, and his stomach still rebelled. 
The chief would have been displeased 
if Stroud had refused the food. 
Stroud’s head might soon have joined 
the others there on the floor. 

The light of the low, flickering fire 
lit Bongalo’s gruesome face in a hor- 
rible way. It bore the crimson tuft of 
the cannibal. The old black man was 
nearly naked and his fuzzy hair was 
gray. He watched Stroud with a Cy- 
clopean eye and it burned like a hot 
coal imbedded deep in velvet. Bongalo 
had lost his other eye somewhere. 

Bongalo held a leather sack in his 
hands and he talked in Motuan, the 
language spoken between blacks and 
whites in that spirit-ridden land. 

“Worth very much money what 
Bongalo gives white friend. Bongalo 
think it very little to give for life of 
son, You go back to ship safe—black 
men, black on skin—hearts same color 
as white men’s. Not so black mebbeso 
as white man’s.” 

Stroud was pretty sure he knew 
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what that greasy leather sack con- 
tained. His heart thumped heavily 
with excitement. If his hunch was 
right, Captain Stroud would come 
close to buying a ship for himself. 
But the sounds out there tightened 
his scalp. 


NCE in awhile Bongalo’s blacks 

would peer in through the en- 
trance to the ravi. Wicked looking 
devils, with bamboo and hogs’ tusks 
thrust through noses and ears. Meat 
eaters like Bongalo himself. A black 
in Papua does not become a chief until 
he spills more blood than anybody 
else. 

Stroud felt strange, his head was 
swimming a little. He looked over at 
the witch doctor who wore a grim cos- 
tume made of feathers and snake 
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skins. He would poke at the remains — 


of the flying fox for hours because he 
saw things there that no other man 
could see. 

There was a more horrible object 
spread out on a kind of litter over 
there by the skulls. A black boy with 
no sign of life about him. But Bongalo 
had assured Stroud that he was very 
much alive. The witch doctor had cast 
a spell over him and it was fighting a 
fever that burned inside the black 
boy. 

“Tt was nothing, Bongalo,” Stroud 
said ingratiatingly. “I was pretty 
lucky. Didn’t do much that time—” 

Bongalo said nothing. He kept jug- 
gling the leather sack in his skinny 
black hands and looking at the skip- 
per of the Samarang. Stroud wished 
he could read the chief’s mind. Per- 
haps, when Bongalo had handed him 
the bag, he would consider his debt 
closed to the white man. For would 
not the reward have been in Stroud’s 
hands for a few moments? In his pos- 
session? After that, Bongalo would 
perhaps take them away from a head- 
less visitor to his ravi. Bongalo’s 
history had been bloody and unscru- 
pulous. 

Stroud felt as if there was some- 
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thing inside of him that did not be- 
long there. It was not the meat he had 
eaten. Something that went deeper 
into his innermost being than mere 
food. He wanted to get out of there. 
His flesh was beginning to crawl. Out 
there, the drums boomed and throbbed. 
They never stopped. It was twenty- 
one miles back to Moresby. He won- 
dered if the big Finn, Borgh, and the 
cockney, Sniffer Skene, were still 
down there by the flat-bottomed out- 
board boat, waiting for him. 

“Here, white friend,” Bongalo said. 
He tossed Stroud the leather sack. 
“Jade! Half of the Jades of Toi, my 
friend.” 

Stroud caught the leather sack in 
his avid fingers. The witch doctor 
drew his gaze before he bothered to 
pull the leather strings and look in- 
side. The hideous soothsayer spoke 
in a strange voice. 

“The white man go. Kilanghi go 
with him—in spirit—watch out for 
him. White man can die—he do not 
die in New Guinea.” 

Captain Stroud got to his feet and 
his head felt light. His movements 
were strange, mechanical. 

Terror seized Captain Stroud and 
he was no timid man. Ten years before 
the mast had whipped him into one 
hundred and eighty pounds of human 
energy. Timid men have more chance 
than the brave in New Guinea for can- 
nibals eat none but the brave. The 
face under Stroud’s visored cap looked 
as if it might have been hewn from 
solid oak. Its jaws were hard and lean. 


APTAIN STROUD looked at the 
black boy who lay stiff and stark 
on his pallet and he shuddered visibly. 
He told himself that this witch doctor 
might have discovered secrets thought 
to be jealously guarded in India, Sus- 
pended animation perhaps—a sort of 
spell—mysticism whatever it was. In 
Papua they called it Ju-Ju or Puri- 
Puri or straight black magic. 
Captain Stroud did not want to wait 
to find out. The witch doctor went 


over and began poking inte the re- 
mains of the flying fox. Bongalo sat 
in his place. The lid of that one burn- 
ing eye was getting heavy with sleep. 
Bongalo had eaten a great deal of dog 
meat and flying fox and had washed it 
down with evil tasting gamada. 
Stroud’s thigh muscles seemed to pull 
a little as he walked out of the ravi. 
He felt the presence of the strange in- 
visible sinister force that had become 
a part of him more strongly than ever. 

“Good heavens,” Stroud said when 
he got out into the open air, “there’s 
the devil around here somewhere. I 
feel—maybe it’s that loathsome meat 
gnawing at my stomach,” 

He took a deep breath when he saw 
Borgh and Skene waiting for him 
down there by the edge of the croc- 
infested river. Blacks swarmed about 
Stroud as he started walking swiftly, 
mechanically, a strange lightness to 


his step. The place was akin to hell, 


all right. Those drums never stopped. 
There were other sounds that were 
there but could not be heard. That was 
the way it felt to Stroud. 

Six years before, Stroud had come 
to Port Moresby as the skipper of a 
tramp steamer out of Liverpool. Near 
a low dive on the waterfront, Stroud 
had saved a black man from a knife 
wielded by a drunken Dutchman. The 
native had been on his knees with the 
wicked weapon ready to be plunged 
deep into his throat when Stroud had 
crashed his fist against the side of the 
Dutchman’s head. 

Stroud left the Guinea port the next 
morning and forgot about the inci- 
dent. Not until he arrived at Port 
Moresby on the Samarang, years later, 
did he learn from the British officials 
that a cannibal chief named Bongalo 
had been waiting for the ship captain 
to come back. 

“Captain George Stroud is it?” the 
British official had said. “Well, Bon- 
galo said you would come back. Wants 
to see you, Stroud. The man you 
saved from a butchering six years ago 
was his son. The old devil could make 
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you rich. If he’s got the stuff we think 
he’s got.” 

When Stroud reached the boat he 
had the leather sack tied carefully 
around his neck. Borgh, the Finn, 
grinned mirthlessly. 

“We figgered ya was a goner, didn’t 
we, Sniffer?” he said. 

Borgh was a giant of a man with a 
flat pockmarked expressionless face. 
He had little porcine beady eyes that 
glittered and belied his stupidness. 
Heavy lids screened those eyes. He 
had a pair of hands that could crack a 
coconut as if it were simply an ostrich 


g. 

The cockney with him was the 
hatchet-faced first mate. His long thin 
twitching nose was the biggest part 
of his face. Sniffer Skene eyed Stroud 
and bared his teeth. 

“Abaht time. Let’s shove off, skip- 
per, fore we lose our blinkin’ ’eads. I 
don’t trust them black blighters, I 
don’t.” 

He swung around slowly and laid a 
rifle in the bottom of the boat. 

“What did the chief give ya, Mister 
Stroud?” Bergh asked insolently. 


CHAPTER II 
A Story of Utter Horror 


THE skipper of the 
Samarang_ shivered 
as he got aboard the 
flat-bottomed boat. 
A croc tumbled off 
the bank not far 
away and made a 
loud _ splattering 
sound. The motor 
started its clattering 
roar but it did not 
stretch thin that nerve-strumming 

boom of jungle drums. The cries of 

strange night birds and animals seeped 
out of the rank vegetation lining the 
banks of the river and they seemed 
charged with a timber of dread ex- 
pectancy. 

The boat slid out into the middle of 
the muddy river and Stroud could see 


the small dark blotches on the stream’s 
surface were the sinister heads of the 
reptiles showing above the surface. 
They were waiting—always waiting.: 

Borgh and Sniffer said nothing. 
They seemed to be thinking. After! 
awhile, the Finn’s voice boomed 
through the oppressive stillness of the 
benighted land. 

“T heard a story back in Port Mores- ' 
by, Mister Stroud, in one of them 
dives. Stories get around this island. 
This Bongalo got his job of head man 
because he slaughtered the skipper 
and crew of a tub out of Singapore. 
Seems the skipper was a salty bucko 
himself, Captain Gore. Ever hear of 
him? Who hasn’t, Mister Stroud? 
Bongalo caught ’em dead to rights 
with his war canoes one night. Cap- 
tain Gore it was that cut the chink 
mandarin’s throat in Saigon an’ stole 
the jade—the Jades of Toi. Worth a 
hundred thousand if they were worth 
a penny. Now, if a feller like yerself 
got even a smell of ’em—say for a re- 
ward fer...” 

“A lot of those stories are crazy,” 
Stroud said hollowly. “This is a crazy 
land.” 

He did not like the look in Borgh’s 
half-closed eyes. Skene made that 
nerve-grating sniffing sound and his 
ratty face looked mostly bone in the 
moonlight. Stroud wondered how far 
he could trust Borgh and Skene, and 
the rest of the crew back there on the 
Samarang. Stroud had had to take his 
pick of the scum of the ’Frisco water- 
front just after he had signed on as 
skipper of the packet. 

In snug harbors, old seadogs spoke 
sourly of the Samarang. Men bearing 
master’s tickets had wanted none of it. 
There had been bloodstains above and 
below decks that all the pain could 
not hide from those who knew they 
were there. The old tub was haunted 
and its log was shot through with 
tales of violent death. 

“Like the stories you hear about the 
Samarang,” Stroud went on after a 
numbing silence. 
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“Yeah. Tough luck for skippers, 
that old tub,” Borgh grinned. “Three 
of ’em that signed on never got back 
to port, Mister Stroud!” 

The boat barely crawled through 
the water. It was bundled in a terrible 
blanket of silence that seemed charged 
with that low humming sound one 
hears long after a harp string has been 
picked. Stroud grinned icily. He had 
a certain amount of superstition in 
him. All seafaring men have. Desper- 
ation -had sent him aboard the Sama- 
rang. 

The ship had not always carried 
that name. Once it had been known as 
the African Lady. The new owners 
had seen to that. They had tried to 
get the stench of copra and guano out 
of its holds, had put ina new foremast. 


TROUD preferred sailing on any 
kind of ship rather than go to rot 
in the cramped hall room of a back 
street rooming house. He had no other 
choice under the circumstances. He 
had found the owners a little mysteri- 
ous, too, unduly exacting. They had 
plied him with questions for hours be- 
fore they had given him the berth, had 
come to an understanding with him. 
Stroud had walked out of the offices 
back in ’Frisco with a strange secret 
locked up inside his head and with a 
conscience that adversity and despera- 
tion had rendered a trifle elastic. 
Stroud had known that he would 
have to take two or three of the crew 
into his confidence before the ship got 
to Saigon or the secret would be of 
little value to anyone. But when the 
Samarang had dropped anchor off 
Port Moresby, Stroud had not as yet 
found anyone he dared trust too far.- 
He had taken Borgh and Skene to 
Bongalo’s village because he knew 
they were afraid of neither man nor 
devil. 
Borgh’s silky voice cut the silence 
again. 
“All them stories you hear in Port 
Morseby ain’t lies, Mister Stroud. Me 
an’ Sniffer risked our heads comin’ up 
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this river with ya. We oughter git 
part of what yuh got, Mister Stroud.” 

Stroud caught the veiled threat in 
Borgh’s voice. He set his jaws hard 
and took a pipe from his pocket. He 
packed tobacco in it and then touched 
a match to the weed. The smoke 
drifted toward the stern and trickled 
into Borgh’s wide nostrils. Stroud’s 
nerves sang. Little warning whispers 
came out of the dread stillness. 

“You lie, Mister Stroud!” Borgh 
said suddenly. “Bongalo give ya some- 
thin’ !” 

Sniffer Skene laughed. “’E did, 
y'know, skipper! We aim t’ ’ave our 
share.” . 

Stroud laughed thinly. 
yeah, I see.” 

He wanted to say something else. 
“Don’t try and kill me—you can’t,” he 
wanted to say. “The spirits won’t let 
you.” But he knew that was crazy. 

He let out a strangled cry when he 
saw the cockney move with lightning 
swiftness. He struck for his gun but 
a belaying pin smashed against his 
chest and drove breath out of his 
lungs. Borgh’s laugh broke and ran 
through the gloom. 

Stroud tried to get off the seat but 
his efforts were fruitless. The giant 
Finn had scrambled over the cock- 
ney’s crouching frame and his hands 
were reaching for Stroud’s throat. 
The fingers dug into the flesh of the 
skipper’s throat and put on terrific 
pressure. From a long distance away 
Stroud heard Sniffer Skene’s voice. 

“Watch it, Borgh. ’Alf a mo’! Don’t 
tip us over—the crocs—” 

Stroud’s strength oozed out of him 
as Borgh’s grip tightened. Strange, 
going so fast. He had been a strong, 
powerful man. 

He felt the fingers on his throat 
loosen. Something struck him hard in 
the chest and he went over the side of 
the boat—into the crecodile-infested 
river. His last conscious thought was 
of a horrible looking witch doctor 
poking at the entrails of a flying fox. 
The last sound he heard was a burst of 


“IT see— 
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cackling crazy laughter. It seemed 
to be inside his head. 

Borgh, the Finn, picked up a rifle 
and squatted down in the boat. Sniffer 
Skene’s angular face lost what little 
healthy color it had when he stared at 
the monsters that began churning the 
water to foam. The horribly white 
belly of a giant croc flashed in the dim 
lunar glow. A dozen of the man-eaters 
battled for possession of the prize 
Borgh had thrown them. Borgh was 
laughing. : 

“Got him Sniffer! That big one 
pulled him under. We won't never 
worry about Stroud no more. I got 
what the black devil give him, Skene. 
Yeah, look out there—no sign of 
Stroud. Two hundred yards to the 
bank it is. Them crocs drown ’em first, 
Sniffer.” 


TT boat chug-chugged toward 
the delta. Borgh sat facing the 
cockney, his big hands fumbling at 
the strings of the leather sack. The 
Finn opened it and poured green gems 
into the hollow of the big hand that 
had caught at Stroud’s throat. 

“Jade, Sniffer! Plenty of it!” 

Sniffer Skene’s eyes glowed with 
an unholy light. 

“Gor blimie, Borgh. The real stuff!” 

“Right, Sniffer,” Borgh said and his 
evil brain was feeling the bite of mad- 
ness. “Thousands here, Sniffer, yeah.” 

“What’ll we say in Moresby, Borgh? 
‘Abaht the skipper?” the cockney 
asked in a husky voice. “They’ll be 
arskin’ questions, they will.” 

“Yeah—they will, won’t they?” The 
Finn smiled bleakly. “Ya was firs’ 
mate, wa’n’t ya, Sniffer? In command 
now, huh?” 

Borgh eased the flat-bottomed boat 
a little toward shore, watched for 
signs of crocodiles. The Finn was 
laughing but Sniffer saw no trace of 
mirth on the pitted flat face. 

Borgh knew that there would have 
to be an explanation in Port Moresby. 
He was laughing inwardly because 
Sniffer Skene did not know he had 


only a few seconds to live. Borgh’s 
brain had begun its evil machinations 
the moment he had taken the leather 
sack from around Stroud’s neck. 
Borgh would take command of the 
Samarang. : 

Ghost ship! The Finn laughed at 
that superstition, too. 

The cockney was dreaming of pubs 
back in Soho. He felt the touch of 
soft lips against his own. He heard 
the sound of women’s laughter. He 
saw himself a prince in the slums of 
London. Then his dreams dissolved 
like a water bubble bursting. Stark 
reality struck hard against his slimy 
soul and the smell of the jungle crept 
into his twitching nose. He saw that 
the boat was in too close. “Watch it, 
matey!” he warned the Finn. ‘“’Ead 
’er off, Borgh, or we'll blinkin’ well be 
run aground on a croc’s back or git 
ourselves ’ung by them snaky vines. 
Yer—Borgh—what yer grinnin’ at? 
What yer lookin’ at me like that fer, 
Borgh? Yer look balmy—plumb daft. 
Don’t Borgh! N-No-o-o-o, don’t do 
that! We’ll go overboard! Bo-o-o-o- 
orgh fer the luvva...” 

Stark terror seized Sniffer Skene 
and stretched his voice thin. He could. 
not swim a stroke. Crocodiles were 
thick there. He saw the bumpy eyes 
of one of them just as Borgh tipped 
the boat over. The cockney’s scream 
trailed off into the jungle and died 
there amid the steady throbbing of 
native drums. 

Borgh started swimming, the leather 
sack of jade dangling from his teeth. 
There was only twenty yards of stink- 
ing water between himself and the 
bank. Crocodiles were not thick there. 
Borgh: had been watching for that 
kind of sport. 

He heard a great splashing in the 
water behind him and the giant Finn 
laughed deep within him for he knew 
Skene was doomed. 

A decoy for the man-eaters! Borgh 
laughed again. The crocs would not 
get him—why should they? He had 
given them a banquet. They ought to 
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know that. The Finn swam with pow- 
erful strokes and he pulled himself 
out of the river just as a giant reptile 
tumbled off the bank. 

. Gasping for breath, Borgh looked 
out over the water and saw nothing of 
Sniffer. 

He laughed jerkily when he saw 
three dark blobs appear above the 
surface of the river. 

The Finn tied the leather sack 
around his beefy neck. One of the 
crocodiles, he mused, had already 
dragged the cockney to its subterra- 
nean icebox to let him ripen there. 
The scaly devils liked their meat 
gamey—fully ripe. 

They were not always ravenous. 
Plenty of dead men floated down the 
rivers of Guinea. 

But white meat—Borgh grinned 
like a gargoyle. 

“Yeah, Stroud and Sniffer oughter 
be choice dishes tuh them devils.” 


N THE mysterious interior, the 

drums boomed steadily, muffled 
the heavy pounding of the Finn’s 
black heart. They gave him a grin 
warning. The drums told the Finn 
that evil spirits walked abroad. They 
beat because it drove the evil things 
away. 

A black in New Guinea has a soul. 
It is regulated by a sorcerer. The man 
does not die until the witch doctor 
decrees he die. Then he goes out ina 
hurry and the drums thump the devils 
away from him. But the Finn did not 
understand these things. He laughed 
at them. 

Borgh stood there figuring out his 
next move. His story was well fixed 
in his mind. A giant croc had upset 
the boat and Stroud and Sniffer had 
been the two unlucky ones. It could 
not be more than five miles along the 
shore to Kerema. Borgh would make 
it in spite of the crawling and flying 
things infesting the jungle. He would 
stumble into the office of the magis- 
trate at Kerema and tell the official a 
story of utter horror. 


79 
CHAPTER III 
Mecking Demons 
,, BORGH started 
fighting his way 


through the jungle. 
Vampire bats 
swirled around him 
and beat against his 
face. They clung to 
his legs and arms 
and held on and he 
fought them off. 
Mosquitoes formed 
a veritable cloud around him and, 
underfoot, there were snakes and 
voracious ants. 

Once, he stopped and knelt down, 
He pulled two leeches off his leg that 
were beginning to drain some of the 
strength out of him. Borgh’s progress 
was painfully slow, but he kept laugh- 
ing. Insects gorged upon his flesh and 
blood. He slipped on a slimy squirm- 
ing thing, kicked at it with his boot. 

Borgh pushed on. He started mum- 
bling to himself, told himself that he 
had risked his own life, had a good 
chance to lose it, for the reward that 
stuffed out that leather sack, Pushing 
through the wild New Guinea jungle 
is a trip through hell. 

Borgh paused at intervals to get his 
breath and pull stinging, crawling 
things out of the flesh of his arms and 
legs. Borgh told the devil to show his 
face and to look upon a man who was 
not afraid of him. Only a man like 
Borgh could have made it to Kere- 
Mais 

* * * * * 

Borgh, his flat face bearing the 
blotches of a hundred insect bites, 
stood on the deck of the Samarang 
and eyed a sullen group of men. Fear 
was written on the faces of most of 
them. Borgh had been cleared at 
Kerema and Port Moresby. 

Along the waterfront, there was re- 
gret for Stroud’s passing. In the 
drinking places, they spoke of the ill- 
luck that hung over the Samarang. 

“I’m in command of this packet un- 
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til we get to Saigon,” Borgh said. 
“There'll be word from the owners 
waitin’ there. I’ll step off this tub with 
a whole skin.” 

He singled out a husky red-haired 
man. “Battuse, you’re takin’ Skene’s 
berth. First mate.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Borgh, I 
prefer to stay as I am. I want none of 
this tub. I was a fool not to skip with 
Allison and...” 

“Mister Borgh to you, you yellow 
dog!” The. Finn’s eyes were getting 
muddy and his huge fists were balled 
at his sides. “So some of ’em deserted, 
did they? Lost their guts!” 

“This lousy ship is haunted,” Bat- 
tuse said. “We lost the starboard an- 
chor in Sydney, Mister Borgh. Fifty 
fathoms of chain unshippin’ its pin 
for no reason at all. Sparks was bur- 
ied at sea—got pneumonia. Stroud’s 
gone, an’ so’s Skene. Maybe you could 
tell us, Borgh, why they...” 

The Finn went berserk. He lunged 
at Battuse and hammered him to the 
deck and, with the man writhing on 
the plates, he kicked in his ribs with 
his heavy boot. Borgh whirled on the 
tight group of men and broke them 
apart with a terrible sweep of his 
eyes. 

“T’ll show you scum! We’re weighin’ 
anchor as soon as that lighter brings 
the last of the cargo. I’ll run this ship 
back to ’Frisco, if I have to use your 
yellow carcasses to get up steam. 
You'll take my orders.” 

He laughed and stabbed a finger ata 
loose-jointed, scar-faced man who was 
grinning crookedly. 

“Monkey-face—you, Gratz—you’re 
my first mate,” Borgh roared. “You 
give the orders and if they don’t hop 
to them, I’ll fill them with lead! Mu- 
tiny—I'll be within my rights, Mon- 
key-face, won’t I?” 

Gratz laughed. “Yeah, Mister Borgh. 
You will. Me an’ a couple of my pals 
will stick by you, Mister Borgh.” 

The giant Finn stormed fore and 
aft, bellowing orders. The port anchor 
camé up when the last of the cargo 


was loaded into the hold of the Sama- 
rang. Rubber scraps, copra and bales 
of sisal. The sky was coppery when 
the ship’s engines began throbbing..A, 
leprous glow broomed the harbor of 
Port Morseby. 


ROM the interior, came the throb 

of native drums. The Samarang 
swung around slowly and headed out 
for the open sea. 

Just forty-eight hours had elapsed 
since Stroud and Sniffer Skene had 
been thrown to the crocodiles. On the 
waterfront, a group of blacks watched 
the Samarang until it had become but 
a small blotch on the horizon. One of 
the Namaus with a big boar’s tusk 
thrust through his nose, seemed to be 
grinning. Perhaps it was the way the 
light of the dying sun played on his 
twisted features, for it is said that a 
native of New Guinea never laughs 
without good reason. 

Eleven hours out, Borgh stood on 
the forecastle deck, a cold smirk 
frozen on his pocked face. He had the 
crew where he wanted them. He had 
picked out those whom he could de- 
pend upon. He had combed the Sama- 
rang for weapons and had taken an as- 
sortment of knives and guns to his 
cabin. 

Borgh touched a bulge at his chest 
with his big beefy fingers and his lit- 
tle eyes shone brightly. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars worth of jade. Borgh 
would be through with the sea when 
he got back to ’Frisco. He would find 
an easy market for the precious stones 
there. He had contemplated jumping 
the Samarang at Saigon but had 
thought better of it. The police of six 
nations were on the lookout for that 
jade. A mandarin in Bombay had been 
murdered for those green stones. 
They belonged to his heirs. 

A stiff wind struck the bow of the 
Samarang when it slipped out of Tor- 
res Strait and into the Arafura Sea. 
The ship plowed along sluggishly, 
making little more than ten knots. 
Borgh began cursing and went below. 
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He railed at the chief in the engine 
room and threatened to break his 
skull. “The fire-boxes are roaring, 
Mister Borgh,” the man said. “This 
dtd tub won’t never do more than ten 
knots with that new steel foremast 
they put in it. Too heavy for this 
packet, sir. What them builders was 
thinkin’ of—” He shook his head. 

Borgh swore and went to his quar- 
ters. They were aft and clear across 
the stern. Going along the passage- 
way, the Finn stopped and sniffed at 
the humid air. His piggish eyes di- 
lated a trifle and a strange prickly 
feeling ran along his scalp. He heard 
a groan somewhere behind him and he 
turned and looked toward the com- 
panionway leading above. A man was 
getting to his feet. It was Monkey- 
face. 

“You, Gratz!” Borgh roared. “What 
happened?” 

He walked down the passageway 
and lifted Gratz to his feet. Monkey- 
face looked sick with terror. “Some- 
thin’ hit me, Mister Borgh,” he said. 
“I—I don’t know.” Monkey-face got 
down on his hands and kness and his 
fingers began groping. “My knife fell 
out of its sheath, around here.” 

Borgh’s throat became dry. That 
strange familiar smell bit into his nos- 
trils again. Tobacco smoke. Only one 
man had smoked weed that had 
smelled like that! The Finn cursed 
himself when a sudden feeling of ap- 
prehension wormed into his black 
heart. He turned and lumbered to- 
ward his quarters, a big hand drawing 
a gun out of a holster slung from his 
shoulder. 

Borgh went into the cabin and sat 
down. The smell in his big flat nose 
got thicker. At his elbow was a mas- 
sive piece of ship chandlery, the sur- 
face of which was littered by books 
and papers and an assortment of gim- 
cracks that had belonged to Captain 
Stroud. 

Borgh’s arms came in contact with 
an old blackened briar pipe. The Finn 
drew the arm away as if a red spider 
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had bitten it. Fear gripped him then 
and his lower jaw hung down. He 
seemed frozen in his chair. 


ORGH picked up the big curve- 

stemmed pipe, one he had seen 
more than once in Stroud’s teeth. It 
was warm. It slipped from Borgh’s 
fingers and clattered to the deck. Ash 
sprayed the boards and small particles 
of the dottle showed blood red. The 
Finn swore and started to sweat. He 
got unsteadily to his feet and walked 
toward the door. He needed gulps of 
cool clean air to wash the terror out of 
his insides. ; 

Near the door he slipped back a 
step. His eyes stared at something on 
the floor. Borgh got down on one knee 
and poked at a chunk of muddy slime 
with a finger that shook. The stuff 
stank. Not many hours before he had 
wiped that kind of stuff off his boots 
—just before he staggered into the 
office of the magistrate at Kerema. 
Slime from the river that bit its way 
deep into the crawling jungle where 
man-eaters lived. Borgh’s evil mind 
tried to fight against the terror that 
shook his bones and the flesh that cov- 
ered them. 

The Finn knew he had clean boots 
when he had come aboard. He felt 
smothered. Stroud’s pipe, warm! 
Stroud was dead. Ghosts did not 
smoke pipes. But—Borgh got to his 
feet and reached for a stanchion to 
support his heavy bulk. He stumbled 
across the room and took a bottle from 
a locker. 

Borgh poured fiery liquor down his 
throat until his nerves began to stop 
singing. The false courage began to 
have its way with him. He went out 
of there and pounded his way to the 
deck. Wind drove against his face. 
Spray came off the superstructure and 
beat against his pocked face. 

He started toward the bridge and 
shouldered a man aside who got in 
his way. Borgh cursed when he saw 
Monkey-face’s white wet face. He 
lunged for the man and shook him, 
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“You tryin’ to scare Borgh, hah? 
You been in my cabin, you scum, 
smokin’ Stroud’s pipe, wa’n’t you?” 
Borgh banged Monkey-face across the 
mouth with the back of his hand. 
“You been pryin’ around, Gratz, lis- 
tening outside my quarters.” 

The Finn took his gun out of its 
holster and leveled it at the man he 
had made first mate. Monkey-face 
squealed his terror. Borgh did not 
shoot. “If I see you near my cabin 
again, Monrkey-face,” he said, “I'll 
tear your heart out!” 

Borgh went on toward the bridge 
with the wind whining around him. 
Monkey-face leaned against a bulk- 
head, his loose lips quivering. ‘“He’s 
goin’ mad, Borgh is.” 

The Finn went up on the bridge and 
the man at the wheel eyed him 
queerly. Borgh’s pocked face was 
ghastly in the dim light. Borgh’s 
head swung around slowly to look 
back into the ship’s wake. 

The wind shrieked and moaned and 
blasted against the packet as if it were 
trying to loosen its rusty plates. 
Spume burst high from the bows and 
came splashing back over the fore- 
deck. The seas heaved and pounded 
against the Samarang’s sides. There 
seemed to be little demons riding the 
gale—little demons that mocked 
Borgh on the bridge. Perhaps they 
knew of a secret that Stroud had 
taken away with him. Something the 
Finn did not know. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Knocking at the Door 


S NIGHT deepened 
=; and the sea became 
more angry. Borgh 
stared into the 
‘7x1 wastes ahead. 
The liquor inside 
= of him had lost most 
} of its potency and a 
: 4 crawling terror was 
oozing out of his pores again. 
Stories of that land that was drop- 
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ping farther and farther astern 
whirled in his brain—black magic of 
Guinea, devil worship, Ju-Ju and voo- 
dooism, witchcraft that gets into a 
man’s soul and takes deep root there. 
Evil forces following the Samarang. 
Borgh felt a sinister presence. He 
began cursing into the wind and the 
man at the wheel stared at the skip- 
per with bulging eyes. 

“Haunted is it? I’ll bring this stink- 
ing rotten tub into Saigon!” the Finn 
roared and shook his fists at the ele- 
ments. “Borgh’ll be on the bridge 
when it reaches the pier in ’Frisco. 
Ghosts? They’d better be able to stop 
hot lead—blast ’*em! Come on ya 
chain-clankin’ buckos!” 

He reeled when the boat gave a 
mighty lurch. He caught the bridge 
rail and hung on, still cursing. Borgh 
forgot his fear while he cursed. Up 
ahead there, two thousand more miles 
of water before the harbor lights of 
Saigon would appear. Days and nights 
on the hell ship—with what? Borgh 
left the bridge and groped his way 
below. 

Morning. The Samarang plowed 
through white-capped seas under a 
dull coffee-colored sky. Borgh tum- 
bled out of his bunk after a sleepless 
night. His eyes were swollen and his 
big hands trembled. All that night 
Borgh had dreamed of dead men. 
Sniffer Skene came to him and stood 
beside his bed. He pointed coid 
white fingers at him. From Sniffer’s 
finger had hung a string of water 
weed. His clothes were fouled with 
the s!imy stuff and his eyes were cold 
and dead. Borgh asked himself why 
Stroud had not come back, too. 

He pulled on his clothes, took a 
stiff drink and then went out of his 
cabin to go to the officer’s mess. The 
chief engineer and Monkey-face were 
at the table when Borgh lurched into 
the cramped mess cabin. Monkey- 
face’s eyes were sunken deep into his 
head. Borgh growled at them and sat 
down. The second mate came in and 
his face was gray. 


THE DEVIL’S 
“Seasick, you landlubber?” The 
Finn roared at the man. 

“Seasick, Mister Borgh? Ha-ha-a- 
a-a-a-aha! You ever see a dead man 
walkin’? It makes your insides do 
worse things than seasickness. It 
shrivels them up for awhile an’ puts 
slush in your veins. I saw him, las’ 
night. I was comin’ out of the fo’c’sle, 
at the end of the passage—Stroud!” 
His voice trailed off in a whisper. 

“Y-ya was drunk, blast ya!” the 
Finn gasped out. “I saw the skipper 
git caught by th-that croc. He never 
come up.” 

“it was Stroud. His eyes looked 
right through me. His clothes were 
wet an’ slimy. I could smell him, 
Borgh. I couldn’t move. I heard him 
laugh and it wa’n’t the wind. I put 
my hands up over my eyes, then I 
looked ag’in—he was gone. I went 
down where he was standin’—a pool 
of dirty water. I’m goin’ t’git off this 
hell ship!” 

Then Monkey-face spoke and his 
voice shook in his throat. 

“The man on watch last night—in 
the crow’s nest, Mister B-Borgh. He 
heard voices up there. S-somethin’ on 
this packet—the thing that struck me 
last night. I...” 

Borgh picked up a mug of black 
coffee and hurled it against the bulk- 
head. He kicked his chair back and 
bared his yellow teeth. 

“Something on this tub—yah! Some 
stowaway, that’s it. Tryin’ to get 
Borgh’s .. .” He snapped his teeth 
shut and his porcine eyes became 
wary. 

A little scrawny mess man backed 
against the bulkhead forced words 
through his lips. 

“The cook, Wu Ling, says as how 
somebody stole grub from the g-gal- 
ley, Mister Borgh. Canned beef and 
peaches and crackers—last night. The 
Chink looked like a ghost this morn- 
in’, There was mud, he said, on the 
floor. Mister B-Borgh, where is there 
mud on board a packet like this—wet 
mud?” 
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HE Finn swore and the oath came 
out of his dry throat with a thin 

whistling sound. He swung away 

from there and went out into the pas- 
sageway. He went into the galley and 
he saw the cook sitting on a stool, his 

Oriental features pale under its yel- 

low pigment. He pointed at some- 

thing on the floor without moving 
his thick lips. 

Borgh looked at it, his blood get- 
ting stagnant in his veins. Terror 
caught him in a trembling grasp. The 
Finn went out and sent his harsh 
voice booming through the bowels of 
the Samarang. He got Monkey-face 
coming out of the forecastle and he 
caught him in a fierce grip. 

“Turn them out, every manjack of 
’em!” Borgh roared. ““We’ll scrape the 
inside of this tub from stem to stern. 
If there’s anybody hiding we’ll find 
him. I’ll rip his insides out!” 

The crew of the Samarang gave the 
packet a combing with Borgh driving 
them from stem to stern, from keel 
to superstructure. The cargo in the 
hold was shifted about. Every locker, 
every chest aboard the Samarang was 
searched, until even a rat could not 
have evaded the Finn’s prying, fear- 
ridden eyes. 

In the forecastle, Borgh went ber- 
serk. 

“[’m warnin’ you skunks, somebody 
is playin’ tricks with Borgh, hah? I’ll 
string him to a yardarm by his 
thumbs.” 

He stood there, his massive bulk 
swaying forward, his arms spread 
wide, his fingers hooked. His breath- 
ing sawed through the forecastle and 
it was labored and unsteady. Men 
saw terror in Borgh’s eyes. Their 
own fear fed from it. A sullen mum- 
bling sound came from the small 
group. One blurted it out. 

“We're gettin’ off this hell ship the 
firs’ chance... .” 

The Finn leaped forward and al- 
most tore the rebellious man’s head 
off with a murderous right fist. 

“Yah? Not alive you leave this 
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packet—t’ween here an’ Saigon. I’m 
in command. I—Borgh. He don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts. No—no, not Borgh.” 

He went out of the forecastle, mas- 
sive limbs quaking. 

All that day, the Samarang, with 
Borgh driving the crew mercilessly, 
rolled sluggishly through the heavy 
seas. The men on deck dreaded the 
coming of night. They watched the 
red glow in the leaden skies that 
marked the position of the rapidly 
sinking sun. Fright was stamped on 
their grim faces. Below decks, a small 
group huddled together and spoke in 
whispers. They watched out for Mon- 
key-face and the scum that cottoned 
to him. The Samarang creaked and 
groaned and seemed to bury its bow 
deeper into the foaming wastes. Its 
speed was not more than ten knots. 

In the black of night, Borgh went 
to his cabin and threw himself down 
on his bunk. There were queer sounds 
in the Finn’s ears. The sniffing of the 
cockney, weird laughing that seemed 
to come from the bowels of the ship 
and brush against his door. Ghosts 
walking. Borgh, his senses reeling 
from strong grog, closed his big fin- 
gers around the leather sack that dan- 
gled from his neck. He started breath- 
ing heavily. Sleep came over him. 
Outside the port, the wind began its 
insane howling again. The Samarang 
kept lurching and bucking and roll- 
ing. 

Borgh was startled out of his sleep. 
He heard it—a knocking at the door. 
He dug big fists into his red-rimmed 
eyes and swung out of the bunk. 

“Who’s there?” he roared huskily. 

There was no answer. Borgh 
thought he had been hearing things 
and he began cursing. 

Then it came again. He called out 
again, his voice shaking with rage. 
Still that ominous silence gripped the 
passageway outside. The Finn picked 
up his gun and staggered across the 
eabin. He swung the door open and 
saw nothing. 

The Finn felt a terrible fear rush 


through him. From somewhere came 
an eerie laugh. Borgh tore profane 
words from his throat and stumbled 
along the passageway. He went up 
the companionway to the deck and his 
heavy hand reached out for the first 
man he saw. The second mate. 

“Did you knock at my door? Tryin’ 
to scare Borgh, hah? You turned an’ 
ran when I opened the door, Ill 
smash your skull!” 

“I don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about, Mister Borgh. I—I ain’t left 
the watch. I...” 


ORGH knocked the second mate 

down and lumbered forward. His 
piggish eyes were wild. He got to the 
ladder leading to the forecastle deck 
and started to climb it. Something 
struck the iron plates close to his 
head, caromed off and hit him in the 
shoulder. Borgh pounced upon the 
thing when it clattered to the deck. 

He picked it up and stared at it. 
It was a wicked looking knife with 
a carved wooden handle and a blade 
six inches long. In the dim light, 
Borgh read a name that had been cut 
into the handle—Gratz. 

The Finn turned and walked aft, 
his rage wringing low animal-cries 
from his throat. He found Monkey- 
face on the bridge and he reached out 
and pulled him toward him. 

“Y-you tried to kill Borgh, hah, 
Monkey-face? With this knife. In 
the dark, in the back, yeu dirty leech. 
Mutiny, Monkey-face. Murder! You 
want the knife back, yes? You will 
git it, Monkey-face, in the—” 

Gratz read his doom in Borgh’s 
muddy blood-flecked eyes. 

“N-no,” he shrieked. “I lost the 
knife when I was hit by—I didn’t 
find it Borgh—No-o-0-0-0.” 

The blade struck Monkey-face in 
the throat and his blood streamed out. 
The man at the wheel choked with 
horror. The Finn picked up the dead 
man, hurled him off the bridge and 
roared through the drive of the wind. 

“Overside with him.” he bellowed. 
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“I'll teach these scum to try an’ kill 
Borgh!” 

The Samarang drove on through the 
heavy seas. In its wake was the blood 
of Monkey-face Gratz. Borgh was in 
his cabin drinking and cursing and 
fighting a gnawing fear when the 
news of the killing reached the fore- 
castle, the engine room. The men 
there talked again and they drew on 
their clothes. One of them went out 
to listen close to the skipper’s cabin. 

“Help me out of here,” said Battuse, 
lying in his bunk. “Mates—I’m goin’ 
with ya. I’m...” 

The Finn knew nothing about it un- 
til three hours later. The second 
mate, blood streaming from a cut on 
his head, was pounding on his door. 
He lumbered across the cabin and 
swung it open. 

“You swine,” Borgh roared, “you 
wake up the captain at this hour! I’ll 
break your thick skull!” 

“They've gone, sir—seven of them 
in one of the boats. I tried to hold 
’em off, Mister Borgh—they were 
crazy men. My best friend, he hit me 
with that pin. They didn’t know what 
they were doin’, Borgh—” 

The Finn went stark raving mad. 
He went up on deck with an axe. He 
smashed a hole in the bottom of the 
remaining long boat and hurled the 
axe against a bulkhead. 

“Yah, now le’s see the others get 
off this tub—alive! Blast their yel- 
lowes 

The Finn broke off his tirade. He 
saw the wounded second mate staring 
at him, but the man’s eyes were not 
on his face. Borgh involuntarily 
clamped a trembling hand to the 
Teather sack that hung from his neck. 
His heavy woolen shirt was open. He 
had forgotten. 

“So! You tried to hold ’em back, 
did ya? Ha-a-ah! You would have 
gone, too, but you wanted something 
Borgh has—you know, maybe. You 
been sneakin’ around the cabin.” 

“No, Mister Borgh, I ain’t. I don’t 
know what you’re sayin’. I,..” 


“We’ll see, we'll see!”” The Finn’s 
voice increased its crazy pitch. “Turn 
the scum out that’s left to take over 
the watches! Turn ’em out! I’ll get 
this tub through to Saigon. I’ll bring 
it in alone—yah!” 

He whirled and lumbered to the lad- 
der that led below. He went down it 
and walked along the passageway, his 
breathing vying with the throb of the 
Samarang’s old engines. 

Borgh stopped suddenly and his 
scalp tightened. A laugh struck 
against the rising short hairs of his 
powerful neck. He drew his gun, 
whirled and fired four shots down 
the dimly lighted passage. He lurched 
forward, swearing insanely. There 
was. nothing there in the passage. He 
went into the afterhold, stood there 
bathed in the sweat of a horror that 
was getting too strong to fight against. 


ORGH went to his cabin and 

locked himself in. He felt like 
an animal caught in a blind alley. He 
smelled that tobacco smoke again. 
Stroud’s tobacco smoke. 

Borgh thought desperately. Some- 
thing was closing in on him relent- 
lessly—something he could not see. 

The evil fhings of Guinea, could 
they follow a man to the ends of the 
earth? The Ju-Ju of the dread canni- 
bal jungles? Ghosts, they had said in 
every far-flung port, never left the 
Samarang. Borgh started laughing. 

“I—T’ll get away—go overside. I’ll 
lick this—” His flesh crawled. 

His sluggish fear-wracked brain 
whispered to him mockingly—Borgh, 
you smashed that last long-boat, 
didn’t you, Borgh? Only six men and 
a Chinese cook left on the Samarang, 
Mister Borgh! Three skippers died 
on this packet—no,.four. I forgot 
Stroud. You can’t, though, Borgh! He 
walks the boat with the slime of the 
river dropping from his stinking 
clothes. He still likes his pipe, Borgh! 
I guess a ghost can smoke a pipe. 
Maybe Sniffer is with him, maybe not. 
Sniffer would go down to hell, 
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wouldn’t he, Mister Borgh? That’s 
why Sniffer was not with Stroud the 
night you had the dream? 

The Finn banged the heels of his 
powerful hands against his temples 
to silence those horrible whisperings. 
He took a drink and then rolled into 
his bunk, his hands holding the 
leather sack tight. Stupor, rather 
than healthy sleep fogged his brain 
and he began to breathe with a weird, 
rasping sound. 

A terrible quiet gripped the Sama- 
rang. Two hours before dawn, there 
came a knocking at the door of the 
cabin. Borgh stirred. Louder the 
knocking came—in measured beats. 
Thump-thump-thump! Borgh sat up 
and laughed horribly. He had had a 
dream. It had showed him a way out. 

There were ships not far away. He 
would set the Samarang on fire, in the 
hold where the fire would burn 


slowly. The tub would stay afloat for 
a few hours. 

Then he became aware of that 
steady measured pounding against his 
door. 


CHAPTER V 
Element of Chance 


PICKING up his 
gun, the Finn bared 
his yellow fangs. 
Spine crawling, he 
got up and lumbered 
“=@ unsteadily across the 
MANNY cabin. He turned the 
key in the lock and 
swung the door open. 
Then he screamed with terror and his 
massive legs nearly collapsed under 
him. The thought of the fortune dan- 
gling from his bull neck was all that 
held him erect. 

Out there in the passage stood a ter- 
rible figure. Its clothes were soaked 
and gave off a horrible stench. Slime 
hung from the dead hands. The eyes 
of the night prowler burned with a 
ghostly light and they seemed to have 
sunken far back into his head. It was 


Stroud—Captain Stroud—his ghost! 

“Hello Borgh.” 

“N-no—y-you’re dead, Stroud!” 

The Finn’s mind snapped. Horror 
made his voice liquid and his thick 
lips quivered like jelly. Borgh des- 
perately whipped up his heavy gun 
and fired, but no explosions broke and 
thundered down the darkened pas- 
sageway. The ghostly figure laughed 
quietly. 

“I unloaded that thing, Mister 
Borgh—a little while ago. I came for 
my pipe— While you were tip there 
cutting Monkey-face’s throat. You'll 
hang, Borgh. There’ll be something 
around that neck of yours besides that 
bag of jade.” 

Stroud moved forward and the giant 
Finn, sick with terror, gave way be- 
fore him. Borgh slipped and fell. He 
got to his feet and backed away. He 
huddled near his bunk, big hands 
stretched out as if to hold the ghost 
at bay. 

“[’m not a ghost, Borgh,” Stroud 
said. He turned the key in the lock 
of the door. “That knife of Gratz’. 
I got it the night I knocked him out. 
Had to. Didn’t want him to see me, 
Borgh.” Stroud laughed  acidly. 
“Something you didn’t know about 
the Samarang, you dirty black-hearted 
killer! I knew. But that secret 
wouldn’t have done me much good 
if I hadn’t got out of that river. 
Thought I was crocodile meat, didn’t 
you? Close Borgh—it was close!” 

Stroud sat down and put his back 
against the wall. The Finn’s pocked 
face was the color of a crocodile’s 
belly. His hand brushed across his 
fear-crazed eyes and it seemed to be- 
come terribly heavy. It fell across 
his knee like a club of wood. Borgh 
spoke in an awed trembling voice. 

“I saw it drag you down, Stroud, 
the big one. You’re back from the 
grave!” 

“And a rotten one, Borgh,” Stroud 
said. “You know about crocs, Borgh, 
they like their meat gamey.” Stroud 
shuddered. “That big one got me and 
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dragged me under, did he? He must 
have, Borgh. How could I have 
reached the bank? The croc stowed 
me away close tinder the bank where 
I would get ripe. Maybe he wasn’t 
very hungry then. Maybe—funny 
Borgh, when I opened my eyes, I was 
laying on the bank—didn’t feel so bad, 
just that taste of bad meat on my 
tongue. 

“Six blacks looking down at me. 
They showed me the air hele in the 
bank where they had found me. I 
looked down into it. The water was 
deep and black. I was soaked to the 
skin. But Borgh, there was no water 
in my lungs! Puzzles me now—makes 
me shiver—a man thrown into the 
water dead has no water in his lungs 
when they pull him out. But I 
couldn’t have been dead! I’m alive 
now, ain’t I?” ' 

-“Go away! Go away, Stroud!” 

The Finn was sick with horror. His 
eyelids looked terribly heavy. 

“They put me in a canoe and took 
me to Port Moresby, Borgh. How did 
they know where to find me—in that 
pocket in the bank? I saw a black boy 
stretched out on a litter—looked dead. 
Bongalo said a spell was on him, that 
he. wasn’t dead. Borgh, what did you 
do to Sniffer Skene?” 


HE Finn’s heavy lids lifted. 
“Sniffer? Ya mean ya d-don’t 
know, Stroud?” 

Borgh’s brain although numbed 
with the horror of the night, whis- 
pered that Stroud was not something 
from the other world. He would have 
known Sniffer was dead. The Finn 
laughed a little. 

Stroud, the fool, had no gun. Borgh 
moved his massive arms, set himself 
to make a lunge for the axe that 
leaned against the bulkhead not far 
from his heavy boots. Stroud’s laugh 
stiffened him. 

“You can’t reach it, Borgh. You'll 
have to crawl after it. Try and get 
up v 

Borgh tried. His body from the 


waist down would not respond. His 
arms got heavier and there was a ter- 
rible numbness creeping along his 
tongue. Sweat poured out of the Finn. 
Horror laid its cold hands on his 
throat and his breathing was a terrible 
effort. His lips moved but his tongue 
could not form words. His eyes 
screamed a question at Stroud. 

“The black magic of Guinea fol- 
lowed you, Borgh. Ju-Ju or Puri- 
Puri, I don’t know which. When I 
took the cartridges out of your gun, 
I put some stuff in that bottle of 
liquor. It’s a poison, Borgh. They 
use it to tattoo the little cannibals 
back there. You take it in your stom- 
ach and it paralyzes you—takes about 
an hour, perhaps two before you feel 
its bite. It’ll take you about six more 
hours to die. Your hearing lasts the 
longest. You go blind long before 
you stop hearing.” 

The Finn fought to move his legs. 
Terror oozing out of his slowing 
heart aggravated the paralysis sweep- 
ing through him. Borgh wanted to 
scream, but his vocal chords were 
dead. He was dead from the waist 
down too, and his head felt as if it 
were stuffed with slimy river mud. 
He was half a man, a quivering hulk 
that floundered in a pool of abject 
terror. 

“Listen, Borgh. You didn’t know 
about the foremast of the Samarang. 
It’s a steel mast and too big for this 
tub. It’s hollow, Mister Borgh, and 
a man can get inside it down there 
in the hold, if he knows how. Then 
you can climb up it by means of a 
Jacob’s Ladder and get to an opening 
in it fifteen feet above the deck. 

“I threw Monkey-face’s knife at you 
from there. I got it the night I 
knocked him on the head. The owners 
of this tub were going to do some 
plain and fancy smuggling with that 
mast—rich silks from Saigon. 

“How did I get aboard? The blacks 
saw to that. In a bale of. sisal. The 
lighter brought me aboard with that 
last load of stuff.” 
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Borgh could hear. He could not 
speak, The horror inside of him 
was running before the death that 
was creeping toward his heart. Sweat 
poured off his flat pocked face. He 
still was not sure that a ghost was 
not putting him on the rack. No man 
could have reached that river bank 
alive. Two hundred yards under 
water—a crocodile with a hold on 
him keeping him under to get him 
filled with water. Water makes things 
ripen. 

“Dried mud and slime on my clothes 
when I got into that mast. The bilge 
water splashing around under us, 
Borgh, made it slimy and stinking 
again. I came out at night. I went 
to your cabin and got my big pipe and 
had a smoke. I took it back again. I 
carry a key to that cabin. I took grub 
from the galley. I knocked on your 
door and then ran away and hid my- 
self again. 

“Why did I go to all that trouble? 
The jade that hangs around your 
neck. ™ could have exposed you to the 
authorities in Moresby and had you 
hanged. But they would have heard 
about Bongalo’s jade. They might 
have confiscated it. Thic thing had 
to be between you and me, Borgh. I 
wanted to kill you slow. A rope would 
have snuffed you out too fast.” Stroud 
drew a sleeve across his face. Huis 
nerves were unsteady too. 

“Sometimes I wonder—if it actually 
happened. But I was in that boat with 
you an’ Sniffer. Then I—the blacks 
on the bank were pickin’ me up. No 
water in me.” The skipper’s eyes took 
on a terribly strange look. 

“I felt like a man groping along 
in the dark when I left that ravi, 
Borgh. Somethin’ had gotten into me 
—what, I don’t know.” 

Borgh’s glazing eyes were fixed on 
Stroud but they could not see. 

“JT had to make sure about the crew, 
Borgh. I had to drive them with fear. 
They would have cut my throat if I 
had appeared on deck back there in 
the harbor and demanded the jade. 


They were a blood-hungry lot and all 
that you’d have had to do would have 
been to tell them about the jade, 
promise them a share if they threw 
me overboard. I think I can handle 
what is left of them now. Gettin’ 
closer and closer, isn’t it, you devil? 
That Ju-Ju is powerful, eh?” 

The Finn could not answer. In his 
brain thumped the jungle drums of 
New Guinea. He could no longer see. 
He knew he was doomed and horror 
was still thick in his sub-conscious. 
Stroud’s voice droned on. 

“Going to turn this ship over to the 
authorities, Borgh. I needed the 
berth bad—had to take it under those 
conditions. Back there en the bank 
of the river I told myself I must have 
been worth saving, for something— 
good enough to be saved by a miracle, 
whatever it was. 

“The jade? That’s a little different. 
I’ve earned it. That mandarin who 
had it first left three children and 
enough money for his heirs to buy 
half of China, I’ll take that jade now, 
Borgh.” 

Borgh did not feel the leather 
thongs loosen at his bull neck. The 
hellish brew of the witch doctor bit 
deep into his heart and left him a 
corpse. 

“You didn’t know, Borgh,” Stroud 
said in an awed voice, “that they said 
I wasn’t to die in New Guinea. How 
did that old black devil—” A shudder 
went through Stroud and made his 
teeth rattle. 

Back there in the ravi—a black boy 
stretched out stiff and stark—sus- 
pended animation? He did not know. 
He had to stop wracking his mind for 
an explanation. People went crazy 
trying to get the answer to things 
that they were not supposed to know. 


TROUD cached the jade in a safe 
place and then took off his filthy 
clothes. He bathed and dressed him- 
self in clean linen. Wearing his best 
suit, the skipper of the Samarang 
went up on deck and took over his 
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command. The second mate saw him 
walking up to the bridge and fell 
back against a bulkhead gasping 
wildly. 

“Stroud—go 
You’re dead!” 

“Easy there, easy, Mister Hogue,” 
Stroud grinned. 

He walked up and placed his hand 
on the frightened man’s arm. The 
second mate screamed briefly, then 
opened his eyes wide. He started 
laughing jerkily. 

“Y-yeah, you ain’t a ghost, Skipper. 
But what in the name of the devil—” 

“Down in the cabin—a dead man,” 
Captain Stroud said. “His name is 
Borgh. Better get rid of him in a 
hurry. He died in a mysterious man- 
ner—while I sat and looked at him. 
This ship isn’t healthy for some skip- 
pers, is it, Hogue?” 

He made the rounds of the wallow- 
ing ship and checked up on what was 
left of the crew. The horror crawled 
out of the dark recesses of the Sama- 
rang and went overboard with the re- 
mains of the giant Finn. 

The wind died down and the heav- 
ing seas quieted a little. The pale 
moon broke through a rolling cloud 
mass and looked down upon Stroud 
who stood on the bridge. The Sama- 
rang, with the bone in its teeth plowed 
along at twelve knots an hour. * 

Back in Bongalo’s compound, the 


away! Go away! 
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war drums throbbed. In the ravi, the 
old witch doctor squatted down near 
the carcass of a freshly killed flying 
fox. He poked at its warm drawn en- 
trails with a little stick. They told 
him that Borgh, the man with the 
pock marks on his face, was dead. 
Just as the entrails of another had 
given him the grim picture of the 
attack upon Bongalo’s: white friend 
out there on the river, although he 
had been sitting here when it hap- 
pened. 

Only this old Ju-Ju priest could tell 
you how Stroud had survived after 
having been under water for nearly 
twenty minutes. But they do not tell 
white men of these strange mysteries 
of dark and bloody Guinea. 

Bongalo’s old sorcerer grinned 
through his mask and stared over at 
the black boy stretched out on the pal- 
let. He would have to be kept there 
for another twelve hours, he thought. 
The fever devils would leave the boy 
soon, they would see that he was, to 
all appearances, dead anyway. They 
would be wasting their time. 

The big crocodile, out there on the 
Sepik, had wasted little time with a 
man that was already dead. The croc 
had hurriedly dragged him to its ice- 
box and stored him there. Even in 
Kilanghi’s unholy business, there was 
the element of chance, of course. If 
the big croc had been hungry now— 
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man invasion of Norway. Planes 

were droning overhead, battle- 
ships were bombing the towns on the 
Oslofjord and dropping heavy shells 
over the bulwarks of the Oskarsborg 
fortress. Up on the airdrome of For- 
nebo, an officer of the Norwegian Air 
Force, veteran of many adventurous 
Arctic explorations stirred himself, 
climbed into his uniform and buckled 
on his gun-belt. 

As he stepped out on the airdrome, 
he was startled and surprised by the 
sight of scores of German military 
transport planes roaring onto the tar- 
mac. Parachute troops with machine 
guns and side arms gathered at the far 
end of the airport and began to round 
up bewildered Norwegian anti-air- 
craft gun crews. 

The officer was Hjalmar Riiser-Lar- 
sen. Second in command to the great 
Roald Amundsen in many expedi- 
tions, Riiser-Larsen was again called 
upon to make a great sacrifice for the 
glory of. Gamie Vakre Mor Norge. 
The complete details of what hap- 
pened on the field at Fornebo are still 
lacking. It is known, however, that 
almost single-handed, Riiser-Larsen 
attempted to halt the German air in- 
vasion. Some say that he was killed 


[: WAS the first day of the Ger- 


liclia'’ over Swedish capital, Stockholm, Nobile's expedition, May, 1928. 
Photo Swedish State Railways 


by an over-zealous German officer. 
Others declare that he is safe and 
well. Knowing Hjalmar as I do, and 
how important he is to Norway’s air 
progress and its histcric past and fu- 
ture, it certainly is to be hoped that 
the latter report is the true one.... 


Feud’s Beginning 

The scene shifts in reverse to a 
winding mountain road outside of 
Rome, Italy. 

A speedy Isotta-Fraschini roared 
around curves, its rear wheels seem- 
ing about to go over the edge of the 
road and hurl the occupants of the car 
to their deaths. 

The reckless driver at the wheel 
was Umberto Nobile, a figure of ris- 
ing importance in Italy’s Air Force. 
Riding with him were Hjalmar Riiser- 


Larsen and Roald Amundsen. Con- 
sidering his own safety, and that of 
his comrade, Riiser-Larsen forced No- 
bile to bring the car to a halt, and 
took over the driving task himself. 

This apparently inconsequential in- 
cident may have been the beginning of 
a festering anger that was to put the 
lives of many men into jeopardy, and 
which, a little more than two years 
later was to result in the deaths of 
some brave explorers. To some, in 
Italy and in other parts of the world, 
Umberto Nobile was ahero. By many 
others he has been considered a mad- 
man. The facts must speak for them- 
selves. 

That automobile trip was the after- 
math of a flight made by Roald 
Amundsen, Lincoln Ellsworth, Riiser- 
Larsen, Lieutenant Dietrichsen, and 
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two mechanics, Omdal and Feucht, in 
the airplanes N-24 and N-25. The 
goal, as yet unattained by air, was the 
North Pole. As a result of the air 
expedition, Amundsen, rounding out 
almost thirty years of polar explora- 
tion in the Arctic and Antarctic, de- 
cided that the best means of properly 
exploring the ice cap, or polar sea, 
was by dirigible. 5 

Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen called Roald 
Amundsen’s attention to the fact that 
the Italian Government had a dirigi- 
ble, the N-1, for sale at an estimated 
price of $100,000. Lincoln Ellsworth 
signified his willingness to put up the 
money. Amundsen thought the N-1 
would be satisfactory, inasmuch as he 
had already been aboard the craft ona 
trial flight in 1923. 


Whose Flag Shall Fly? 

After the abortive trips in the N-24 
and N-25, Amundsen, Riiser-Larsen 
and Ellsworth arrived in Oslo on July 
4th, 1925. They discussed the dirigi- 
ble en route, and when they reached 
Amundsen’s home in the Norwegian 
capital, they immediately dispatched 
a telegram to Umberto Nobile, inform- 
ing him of their interest in the pur- 
chase of the dirigible, and inviting the 
Italian army officer to visit them in 


Norway. Nobile made the trip to 
Oslo. 

The scene in the Amundsen house 
on his arrival was dramatic. Nobile, 
fancying himself as a conqueror, felt 
as though he could glower at and pa- 
tronize these people who had invited 
him up for a business deal. 

“T will make arrangements with the 
Italian Government to place the ship 
at your disposal free of charge,” No- 
bile offered haughtily, “providing that 
you will permit it to fly the Italian 
flag on the trip across the polar re- 
gions.” 

Roald Amundsen came to his feet 
slowly. Perhaps the heritage of his 
French mother had something to do 
with his feeling toward Italy and 
things Italian. 

“The dirigible I command shall fly 
but two flags,” he said firmly. “The 
Norwegian flag for my homeland, and 
the American flag for my companion, 
Ellsworth. There is no reason why 
the Italian flag should be carried.” 

With this matter settled, though 
not to Nobile’s satisfaction, the orig- 
inal asking price of $100,000 for the 
dirigible was finally accepted. It was 
agreed that the crew would consist 
of Amundsen, Ellsworth, Riiser-Lar- 
sen, Omdal and Oscar Wisting. No- 


““Italla’’ over the Stockholm Islands, en route to North Pole, 1928. 
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Members of N24-N25 Flight. L. fo r. German mechanic Feucht, Norwegian mechanic Omdal, Hjaimar Riisers 


Larsen, Lieutenant Dietrichsen, Roald Amundsen, Lincoln Ellsworth. 


bile would also be on board with five 
Italian mechanics. 

On March 29th, 1926, after exten- 
sive preparations in which the Aero 
Club of Norway participated by send- 
ing men to Spitsbergen to level the 
runway, build hangars and erect a 
pier for basing supply ships, the 
Amundsen - Ellsworth- Nobile Norge 
expedition was ready to take off. Ad- 
ditional expert help had been re- 
cruited for the journey, including Dr. 
Malmgren, the Swedish scientist. Jobs 
were allocated to each one. 


High-Handed Effort 


Work aboard the Norge was as- 
signed carefully. Ellsworth had 
charge of the electrical observations; 
Riiser-Larsen was responsible for the 
navigation; Wisting and Horgen, a 
new addition, took care of the steer- 
ing. Captain Gottwaldt was in charge 
of the wireless, and Dr. Malmgren 
made the meteorological observations. 
Umberto Nobile was in charge of the 
gas bags. 

An exhibition of Nobile’s erratic 


Photo Norwegian Government Railways 


recklessness developed on the trip. 
On the first third of the voyage, Oscar 
Wisting was working at the vertical 
controls. Nobile did not seem to like 
the way in which the experienced 
Norwegian aviator was handling his 
job and, leaving his position at the 
air-bag valves, he forcibly took the 
ship away from Wisting. He began 
twisting the controls and immediately 
the Norge started to plunge toward 
the ice. Wisting was amazed. He 
shouted at Nobile in a mixture of Nor- 
wegian and English, which confused 
the Italian. 

Riiser-Larsen, with more respon- 
sibility than Wisting, and accustomed 
to making split second decisions, 
sprang to the wheel, pushed Nobile 
aside, and took over the ship. The 
near motor gondola missed crashing 
on the ice by inches. 

Amundsen and Nobile argued heat- 
edly over the incident, but within 
twenty minutes after it hed occurred, 
a certain amount of calm had been re- 
stored. 

Apparently Nobile had learned hig 
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lesson. But after several hours had 
passed, his desire for greater impor- 
tance than his position aboard called 
for, almost led to a second new dis- 
aster. A good part of the second half 
of the journey was made through fog, 
the Norge moving along at about fifty 
miles per hour. 


Success Despite Interference 


To avoid a possible crash on ice 
mountains, Amundsen had lifted the 
ship to a high altitude, but Nobile, 
nominally in charge of the gas bags, 
by his own request, made no effort to 
reduce the gas pressure. The pressure 
gauges spun and the pressure threat- 
ened to burst the bag. Nobile tried 
to get the ship down, but when it 
would not respond, he sat down on a 
camp stool and burst into tears. 

Riiser-Larsen and Roald Amundsen 
took charge. They ordered three of 
the Norwegians to dash forward, and 
this shifting of the weight was enough 
to bring down the bow of the dirigible 
and prevent its destruction. 

Just before the end of the flight, as 
the Norge was drawing near Point 
Barrow, Nobile’s questions to Riiser- 
Larsen, while making up his final 
charts, indicated that the Italian knew 
little or nothing about navigation. In 
spite of this, Nobile insisted that 
Riiser-Larsen was on the wrong 
course, and tried to get him to change 
the line of flight of the craft. 

In spite of the confusion, however, 
the flight was a complete success, show- 
ing a log of 3,391 miles flown over the 
North Pole in forty-two hours. 

On three occasions Nobile had al- 
most caused the wreck of the Norge, 
but when he returned to Italy in the 
summer of 1926, he was a national 
hero. He was promoted to the rank 
of general, was made a marquis, and 
appointed college professor. 

When the question of Nobile’s in- 
competence came up, it was declared 
by the Italian press to be propaganda 
in an attempt to steal Italy’s thunder. 
More or less to permit Nobile to show 


what he could do without the assis- 
tance of an American and a Norwe- 
gian, a second expedition was or- 
ganized with the dirigible Italia. No- 
bile appeared to be willing to stand or 
fall on the results of this trip. 


Racial Challenge 


In May, 1928, Nobile was ready to 
go north. He used a base on Spits- 
bergen, after making his flight from 
Italy through Sweden to the Arctic. 
His first journey was a survey trip to 
the eastward over Franz Josef Land. 
From there he turned northward. 

On May 24, much to the satisfaction 
of the Italians aboard, the Italia 
reached the North Pole. Mocking ref- 
erences to the lack of Norwegian and 
American assistants were made to Dr. 
Malmgren, the Swedish scientist. The 
stories that Nobile had nearly wrecked 
the Norge were pooh-poohed. Every- 
one was in a festive mood. But twen- 
ty-four hours later the story was an 
entirely different one. 

On the morning of May 25, the 
Italia was flying over North East 
Land. As he had when aboard the 
Norge, General Nobile insisted on 
running the ship to suit himself—and 
the airship crashed on the ice. The 
gondola and main cabin were smashed 
and ten of the men were thrown out 
onto the cold, hard surface. 

Freed of the weight of the men and 
the superstructure, the wrecked Italia 
rose quickly under the commanding 
pull of its motor and gas bags, and 
with seven other crew members van- 
ished into the north. It has never 
been heard of since. 


Alone on the Ice 


The Nobile in command of a camp 
on the Arctic ice soon become a de- 
cidedly different man from the reck- 
less, nervous, erratic “commander” of 
the Norge and general in the Italian 
Air Force. He knew almost nothing 
about survival in the Arctic, and as a 
result his little company found it dif- 
ficult going for the next five days. 
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As soon as communication had been 
broken between the Italia and the 
Norwegian and other government 
radio stations, it was presumed that 
the craft had met with disaster. 
Searching parties were organized. 

But if the Italians who were 
grounded with Nobile on polar ice 
were bewildered, the Scandinavian 
member of the party, Dr. Finn Malm- 
gren, knew his way around. He offered 
to take a group of the Italian crew 
members back to the mainland over 
the ice. Besides having made the flight 
aboard the Norge, Malmgren also had 
held the meteorological post with 
Amundsen on his 1922 journey across 
the North Polar Basin. 

Nobile and his second in command, 
Ceccioni, had been injured when the 
dirigible was wrecked. Their injuries, 
Nobile insisted, made it impossible 
for them to walk. So on May 30th, 
Malmgren, with two Italians, Mariano 
and Zappi, started out across the ice 
to hike to Cape North. 

About June 15th, the trio reached 
Brock Island, and here Malmgren’s 
legs were so frost-bitten that he was 
unable to go any further. Mariano 
and Zappi remained with him for 
some time, and then, when Malmgren 
saw that their supplies were running 
low, he insisted that they dig a trench 
and leave him. He directed them to- 
ward Cape North, and they went 
ahead to obtain provisions for the rest 
of the expedition. : 

As a memorial to Dr. Malmgren, a 
professorship has been founded at 
Uppsala University in Sweden. 

Of the many rescue expeditions that 
went out to search for Nobile, three 
deserve particular mention. The first 
of these was under the direction of 
the Swedish pilot, Einar Lundborg. 
Wireless experts with the Italia ex- 
pedition finally managed to rig up an 
emergency sending set after being 
fourteen days on the ice, and on June 
Oth, they sent out their bearings and 
asked for help. Captain Lundborg, of 
the Swedish Air Force, picking up the 


wireless message, located the party, 
and on June 23rd picked up Nobile 
and several members of his party. 


Martyr to Service 

Five days before this, however, 
Roald Amundsen, more than willing 
to forget his own difference with No- 
bile when it was a matter of life and 
death, procured a _ seaplane, the 
Latham, from the French Government 
and headed north out of Tromso, Nor- 
way. A crowd was on the dock the 
afternoon of June 18, 1928, when 
Amundsen, Lieut. Dietrichsen of N-25 
fame, Capt. Guilbaud of French Air 
Service, and three other airmen headed 
into the frosty north. Three hours 
later a last message was received. 

On August 31, while on board a fish- 
ing trawler off the north coast of 
Norway, a party I was with located 
a pontoon that was definitely identi- 
fied as a part of the equipment of the 
Latham—a grim buoy marking the 
ocean burial place of six brave men. 
Amundsen and his party were defi- 
nitely given up for lost and, like 
Franklin, Andree, and others, his fate 
is a mystery of the Arctic. 

The third rescue expedition that 
earned an accolade for itself was that 
of the Russian Tchuknovsky, who lo- 
cated Mariano and Zappion July 12th. 

The question as to whether Amund- 
sen or Nobile had been telling the 
correct story in the matter of the 
Italian general’s inexperience aboard 
the Norge seemed to be definitely and 
completely answered by the Italia 
débacle. Even the Italians, anxious to 
gloss over the facts and whitewash 
their own men as much as possible 
could not ignore this damaging blow 
to Italian air prestige. In 1929 an 
Italian Commission of Enquiry con- 
demned Nobile for the loss of the 
Italia. He resigned his rank of gen- 
eral, and retired. 

It is unfortunate that the lives of 
many heroic explorers had to be sac- 
rificed to show the world the error of 
Nobile’s ways. 


Death Haunts 
the Icefield 


By HAROLD F. CRUICKSHANK 


Author of “The Blood Moon,” “Death’s Head Patrol,” etc. 


Snarling, Yanu backed Nanook forcibly away 
from her kill 


Survival of the Fittest—That is 
the Code of the Hunters and the 
Hunted in Barren Arctic Wastes! 


ANU, the big she-polar bear, 

\ snuffed salt water from her 

nostrils—the spume she had 
taken in at her furious dive. 

Her massive “forearms” pulled her 
through the frigid water at a terrific 
pace. Her small, red-rimmed eyes 
spilled flame as they glared on a 
grim tragedy taking place ahead. 
Already one of her few-months-old 
cubs had been stricken down by 
Chug, the monstrous one-tusked, one- 
eyed walrus chieftain. And squeal- 
ing frantically, the second cub was 
threshing water in an effort to es- 
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cape that ruthless old killer who 
hated the bear kind more than any 
other creature in all the Arctic 
waters, 

The cub attempted to dive, but re- 
ceived a savage flipper blow which 
almost stunned him. 

Shrilling strange throat sounds, 
Yanu turned on the last ounce of her 
speed, but was still a hundred yards 
from her young one when Chug 
reared. Down smashed that lone 
fighting tusk of Chug’s. 

Blood spurted from a_ gaping 
wound in the young bear’s side. He 
rolled over, almost lifeless as Yanu 
charged. But Yanu was no match 
for Chug, especially in the water, 
where he is king. Weighing almost 
three times as much as the polar 
bear, he roared and struck. Yanu 
dived, but that curved spear of ivory 
raked her badly, laying open her 
right ear and rowelling her shoulder. 

For some time Yanu swam under 
water. But at last she emerged, filled 
her lungs, then whirled. Her cub was 
sinking. Chug was bellowing as he 
churned water in search of the great 
white bear. Handicapped by the loss 
of an eye, he had, for the moment, 
lost Yanu’s position. 

Seizing this brief respite, Yanu 
rushed in and seized the cub in her 
massive jaws. Turning, she struck 
off, keeping to Chug’s blind side, 
toward the nearest ice floe. 

Cheated of another kill, Chug 
snorted and bellowed  raucously, 
smashing water first with one huge 
flipper, and then the other. 

But Yanu had already reached the 
ice flow haven, and shoved the limp 
form of her young one onto it. Top- 
side herself, she dragged the cub 
well in from the sea edge and began 
to muzzle him and lave his gaping 
side. She called softly, but there 
was no response. The young one was 
stone dead. His blood oozed out to 
stain the ice a dull crimson. 

For a long time Yanu swayed and 
weaved about her son’s body, utter- 


ing strange little sounds for one of 
her nine hundred pound bulk. 
Slowly, surely, though, her agitation 
became more and more accentuated. 
Suddenly, jaws agape, she whirled to 
her haunches and threshed at empty 
air bellowing her wrath and hatred; 
voicing threats. ... 


WIMMING far out, back to join 

his family, Chug did not turn, 
He simply snorted disdainfully and 
continued on his way.... 

In all the God-forsaken sea and ice 
wilderness there is no more devoted 
mother than the polar bear. Yanu 
was no exception. Only every second 
year or so did she mate, and usually 
she bore twin cubs. It was then that 
she moved inland, into some snow 
cave of her own digging, a cave which 
was converted into an ice cave. There 
she became the prey of hunting Es- 
kimos, but it was there that she 
brought her younglings into the 
world—alone, with no mate standing 
by. 
Ua fae a time, in the spring, she 
brought them out te sea, where the 
seal-hunting was good. 

This morning she had placed the 
young ones on an ice pan, while she 
skimmed off to stalk a seal. Chug had 
caught the bear scent and had stolen 
up on the far side of the pan. It had 
taken but a moment for Chug to 
smash that small ice plateau into 
splinters, hurtling the cubs into the 
water. There, they became easy prey. 

Last winter, by a sheer miracle had - 
Yanu and her cubs escaped death to- 
gether at the hands of a copper-faced 
man creature, Nagliuk, the Eskimo 
hunter. Nagliuk had sworn to stretch 
the huge, handsome hide of Yanu on 
the snow floor of his igloo. He had 
blamed Yanu for the loss of a boy 
child two years ago. 

Nagliuk had sworn to his kinfolk 
that Yanu, and her huge wandering 
mate, Nanook, should pay. Ay-ah-h! 
Nagliuk spoke with vehemence, rav- 
ing, screaming. 
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Mitchuk, the shaman of the tribe, 
had listened to these ravings. He 
hated Nagliuk thoroughly. He cov- 
eted Nagliuk’s youngest wife, but 
he had performed the mock ceremony 
of smearing Nagliuk’: body with bear 
blood; and nobody but himself knew 
that the blood was that of a fur seal. 

Yanu knew nothing of this. Now, 
reconciled in part, to the loss of her 
brood, she must think of that gnaw- 
ing hunger in her great, gaunt stom- 
ach. Her cubs had exacted a heavy 
toll of her, and now she must hunt 
and build up her strength again. For 
one day she must catch Chug off 
guard. She would sneak up on his 
colony while the adults were asleep, 
and snatch at a walrus calf. 

Now suddenly she reared her long 
head and sniffed sharply. Far to the 
eastward she spotted a dim black 
speck on the ice, but it was her keen 
sense of smell that decided for her 
that the speck was a sleeping seal. 

Yanu took to the water with sinu- 
ous grace. Her hind legs stretched 
back as her “forearms” went into ac- 
tion. 

At last, by sheer instinct, she was 
able to make eut the seal’s position, 
Cautiously, she climbed out onto the 
floe again. Curling her forepaws, she 
commenced that snakelike stalking of 
her prey, a fat seal which snored con- 
tentedly beside its atJuk—escape hole. 

Behind the seal, the ice rose in 
miniature hills, or hummocks, beyond 
which Yanu could not see. 


HIRTY yards now separated her 

from the seal. Now fifteen—five. 
... She was within leaping distance, 
all her muscle fibres taut, ready to 
catapult, when suddenly a rocking 
blow in the right shoulder staggered 
her. The blow was accentuated by a 
sharp gush of flame and reverberating 
thunder! 

In a flash, the seal had vanished 
down the atluk. Yanu didn’t know 
what this strange thunderous sound 
was. She didn’t know that a small 


black object moved just over the crest 
of the nearest ice hummock, or that 
the speck was the head of Nagliuk; 
or that the spitting fire came from a 
gun in his hands. 

Yanu had never before heard ‘the 
blast of rifle fire; nor had she ever 
felt the shock of a striking bullet un- 
til now. 

She bellowed and smashed fiercely 
at small hunks of loose ice. Some- 
thing screamed past her head, a whin- 
ing thing that whistled more shrilly 
than the wind. And again the silent 
Arctic wastes were blasted by that 
thunderous sound. 

Then, at last, a cross wind brought 
the man scent to her nostrils. She was 
at once impelled to charge, but min- 
gling with that man scent was the 
acrid tang of powder fumes. Some- 
thing new and terrible seemed to 
warn her of its grim association with 
that gaping wound in her shoulder. 

When a bullet kicked up ice spume 
into her face, Yanu whirled and scut- 
tled quickly to the edge of the flow. 
She dived and submerged. Coming up 
far from the floe’s edge, she heard 
Nagliuk screeching his curses upon 
the distant head of the trader who had 
sold him the rifle which had not 
killed. Ay-ah-h-h! 

The trader had shown him how to 
align the sights, how to shoot, to kill; 
and Nagliuk had once shot a seal with 
the rifle at close range, a feat which 
warranted a great feast at the dance 
igloo of the shaman. Ay-ah-h-h! Nag- 
liuk was the greatest of all hunters. 
But he had come for Yanu’s hide, and 
had failed! He would probably return 
with a story only an Eskimo is cap- 
able of concocting. 

He moved over near the atluk where 
he had glimpsed the crimson-stained 
ice— Yanu’s bloodstain. Nagliuk 
flashed his knife and hacked out 
chunks of this crimsoned ice and 
placed it in the secret charm pocket 
of his attigi—coat. 

The ice would melt. His chest 
would be stained with the blood of 
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Yanu. Yaie! Already kis fabricated 
story percolated in his crafty brain. 

Nagliuk’s people hailed him with 
much clamor. He swaggered grandi- 
osely to the dance hut, where he 
peeled off his attigi, so that all could 
see the crimson smear that stained his 
chest. 

Mitchuk, an evil, pockmarked sha- 
man, strode into the meeting place, 
where the stench of oily bodies 
blended maloderously with that of 
smoky seal lamps. 

Mitchuk at once vegen some weird 
incantations. Though he played up to 
Nagliuk, he hated the hunter with all 
the venom of his black heart. Now he 
called upon Nagliuk for his story. 


by Perse swaggered back and 
forth, flashing narrowed glances 
at the eager faces about him. He be- 
gan to gesticulate, wildly pantomin- 
ing for some moments before he 
spoke. 

“I, Nagliuk,” he began pompously, 
“the mightiest of all hunters, went 
with my firestick to seek out Yanu; 
to kill Yanu. But as I neared the ice 
knolls, close to the atluk of Eugk, the 
seal, I was met by Ugpigq, the wise, 
snowy owl. Ugpiq bore a message 
from Yanu... .” 

Nagliuk broke off. He had caught 
a sly leer from Mitchuk, the shaman, 
who knew that Nagliuk’s story was 
a fabrication. 

“And I listened to Ugpiq who said: 
‘Lay down thy thunder stick, Nag- 
liuk. Thou art no coward. Yanu will 
meet thee in battle’! Ay—ah-h! I at 
once laid down the firestick and went 
to meet Yanu. With my knife alone 
I met her; Yanu with her jaws wide 
to receive me. 

“One stroke of my knife I gave; 
one stroke, which let her blood pour 
onto my chest. With soft words, the 
words of a coward, Yanu turned and 
fled to the sea. She called to Nanook, 
the great one. But I, Nagliuk, laughed 
at her back. I told her that one day 
I wouid return and kill her and Na- 


nook, for I am Nagliuk, the great 
Hunters. soe 

The natives made guttural sounds 
of approval as they got to their feet 
to hail the great one. They filed out, 
leaving Nagliuk alone with Mitchuk. 
Nagliuk was uneasy, for there was an 
evil light in the slitted eyes of the 
shaman. 

“Hast anything to say, shaman?” he 
asked. 

A thin leer crossed Mitchuk’s evil 
face. 

“Thou art indeed a mighty hunter, 
Nagliuk,” he muttered gutturally. 
“But also the greatest of liars. That 
blood. True, it might be the blood of 
Yanu, but how is it there is no blood 
on the outside of thy attigi?” 

Deep silence followed, save for the 
deep breathing of the primitive men 
who hated each other fiercely. 

“Well, what is it, wise one?” Nag- 
liuk at last murmured. “What do you 
want?” 

Mitchuk grunted and placed a fore- 
finger alongside his pockmarked nose. 

“I want Neyoc, thy youngest wife, 
great one.” 

A low gasp escaped Nagliuk. Neyoc 
was the youngest, prettiest wife in 
all the encampment. She was a good 
worker, and she walked with the 
grace of a caribou fawn. 

But Mitchuk was all-powerful in 
the tribe. He was their shaman, their 
medicine man. Neyoc must be the 
price of Mitchuk’s silence. Nagliuk 
nodded, then slipping on his attigi, 
he moved over to his own skin sum- 
mer hut and gave orders to Neyoc. 

“But have heart, little caribou,” he 
murmured, “One day thou wilt re- 
turn to Nagliuk.” 

He gnashed his ‘teeth and almost 
foamed at the mouth in his wild rage. 
Outside he shrieked, and his tribes- 
folk took it as a hunting frenzy, his 
wild vows to kill Yanu and her great 
white mate, Nanook.... 

* * * * * 

Yanu had swum very far out to sea, 
to a smaller ice pan, there to lave 
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her shoulder wound on which the salt’ 


water had already done some good 
antiseptic work. Her shoulder, how- 
ever, was stiff and sore from the long 
swim, albeit the bleeding had stopped. 
Now, there could be no more seal 
hunting for some time. 

Moaning softly, she turned and 
sniffed into an off-shore wind, which 
brought the tang of bird-life from 
Desolation Island. Yanu loved the 
open sea, but now she must turn her 
back on the floes, until her strength 
was fully regained. She would forage 
for duck eggs and the eggs of other 
bird-life on the rugged island. 

As she swam the many miles to 
shore, screaming bird-life swooped 
down. She thought they mocked her, 
and her mounting anger became a 
blazing hatred of all living things. 
But deeply implanted in her brain 
cells was a special hatred for the man 
Creature and for Chug, the walrus 
chieftain. 

As the short summer moved on, 
Yanu grew stronger. Her wound had 
healed, leaving a knotty wart of car- 
tilege in her shoulder. But all her re- 
flexes worked perfectly again. There 
was still that great power in both her 
forearms and paws. From time to 
time, along with the scar of the wound 
made by Chug’s tusk, her shoulder 
scar irritated her, but only served to 
prime her fierce anger. 

This morning, she longed for the 
open sea, whose tang forever stang 
her nostrils, and whose roar against 
the rugged, forsaken shoreline, was 
like a call. 

She sat now massaging her empty 
stomach, glowering through red- 
rimmed eyes. As a gull swooped 
down, to squawk almost in her ear- 
drums, Yanu reared and smashed sav- 
agely, though futilely at the winged 
one. 

Then suddenly she spun on her 
haunches. From the east, on an on- 
shore wind, there came the tang of 
food—much food. Yanu dropped to 
her four massive paws and began to 
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sway from side to side. About a mile 
to the winward, shoved along by wind 
and ice pans, came the bleated carcass 
of a whale. 

Gulls screamed a wild chorus. Al- 
ready they were at work upon the 
partly rotted carcass. Suddenly, Yanu 
stiffened. She had identified the scent 
of other bears, and with it the scent of 
her last season’s lordling mate, Na- 
nook, the king of all polar bears. She 
saw Nanook swimming along in the 
wake of the whole. 

Yanu watched the heavy seas pile 
the carcass of E-piuik, the dead whale, 
high up on the rocks. She then saw 
Nanook clamber ashore and stretch 
himself to his full height. But from 
the far side of the whale, there came 
the ugly throat sound of a stranger 
bear, a huge, squat shape which had 
come in from inland. 

Thrree young bears that had fol- 
lowed in Nanook’s wake, now backed 
away, swaying in behind Yanu, who 
snarled savagely. She shuffled for- 
ward, and then bellied down to watch 
Nanook rush to meet his challenger. 


Ine Oss the mighty one, whirled 
from the gaping, slashing jaws 
of his opponent. The other, lighter 
in weight than Nanook, was no less 
a formidable foe. He was younger, 
with a greater depth and breadth of 
chest. He feinted and smashed a light- 
ning “one-two” attack to Nanook’s 
head. The oldster rocked back off 
balance. And like a flash, the younger 
one was in on him, his fangs driving 
viciously for Nanook’s throat. 
Yanu’s whole form quivered. She 
stiffened and got to her haunches, 
ready to rush. But suddenly, Na- 
nook’s huge paws struck upward, 
catching the younger bear in the mid- 
dle. That powerful blow rocketed his 
opponent back about fifteen feet. 
With an alacrity that belied his 
eleven hundred pounds, Nanook 
rushed. They rose tegether, snap- 
ping, biting, tearing like two gargan- 
tuan hounds. Blood gushed, staining 
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the foam which flicked from their_ 
slobbering jaws. Dull, cream-colored 
coats were now stained a sodden, 
dirty crimson. 

At last they dropped to all fours 
and began to sway and weave about 
each other. A patrol which seemed to 
have no ending. But it ended with 
tragic suddenness. 

The bombastic young giant, short 
on wisdom, whirled his hulk in an 
attack on Nanook. Wanook, instead 
of standing his ground, went flying 
over backwards. The young one over- 
shot, as Nanook had intended, And be- 
fore he could recover, Nanook’s 
mighty tusks and cutters were at his 
throat. Now, no longer did Nanook 
attack with short, snapping bites. He 
clung to his throat hold with every- 
thing he had. Then he tossed back, 
and upward, his mighty head. The 
fight wasdone! Windpipe and jugular 
were severd. 

Nanook was now more terrible than 
ever as he began the patrol of con- 
quest around the fallen one’s limp 
shape. And all at once he lashed him- 
self around, ‘onto his haunches. 
Blooded head stretched on his long 
‘neck, he sniffed hard into the off- 
shore wind. Yanu, like a streak, was 
at his side. Her sense of smell was 
even keener than Nanook’s. 

She growled, for that wind now 
brought the dread, hated scent of the 
man creature who had wounded her. 
And with it, though less distinct, the 
odor of another man creature. 

Yanu, the wise one, made throat sig- 
nals to her kinfolk. Head lowered, 
Nanook followed Yanu into the shel- 
ter of the close-in rock boulders, 
there to watch for the oncoming man 
creatures. ... 

Nagliuk again had boasted that he 
would kill Yanu. He had sworn never 
to return without her hide. With his 
rifle he had gone out to search the 
ice floes for sign of Yanu, or of Na- 
nook; or both. 

But—Ay-ah-h! From afar he had 
glimpsed the whale carcass. He pad- 
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dled his kayak more furiously along, 
his eyes popping. There could be no 
greater discovery than the mountain- 
ous carcass of the whale. Strapped to 
his kayak in its waterproof skin bag 
was the deadly rifle. 

A mile in Nagliuk’s wake paddled 
Mitchuk. Mitchuk was not satisfied 
with having appropriated Nagliuk’s 
prettiest wife; he wanted Nagliuk’s 
life, too. Nagliuk had scoffed at some 
of his magic and the hunter was dan- 
gerous. 

Now Nagliuk vanished from sight 
in a shoreward haze. 


T THE rocky shoreline, Nagliuk 
quickly beached his kayak, and 
unshipped his rifle. He had barely 
taken a few steps forward, when he 
glimpsed the dead form of the polar 
bear. 
“Ayaie!” He half screamed the ex- 


’ cited exclamation as he rushed for- 


ward. “Nanook!” he cried, and then 
suddenly a crafty idea sparked in his 
brain. He would skin this big one and 
take the skin back to the encampment, 
with his news of the discovery of the 
whale. He would pour shots into the 
bear’s form, to prove that he, Nagliuk 
had at last killed the great Nanook. 

Nagliuk fired two shots. Then, lay- 
ing his rifle to one side, he moved in 
to skin out the bear. 

He was kneeling, working at the 
hind legs with his knife when he 
heard the approach of Mitchuk. Nag- 
liuk looked up with a start, flame 
lancing from his slitted eyes. Nag- 
liuk flicked a glance swiftly at the 
spot at which he had laid his firestick, 
but it was no longer there. Mitchuk 
had removed it, had hidden it. 

Grinning cruelly, the shaman un- 
sheathed his knife. It was not wise 
for any member of the tribe to sccff 
at his magic or medicine. 

Nagliuk at once leaped and raised 
his dripping knife blade to the sky, 
where he invoked the aid of his wild 
gods. Then whirling, he faced the 
shaman. 
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“What new, Mitchuk?” he intoned 
gutturally. 

“T hunt Eyak, the seal, when I see 
the great body of E-piuik, the whale,” 
the shaman answered. “But I find you 
here—Nagliuk, the mighty one. So 
great a bear! It could almost be Na- 
nook himself!” 

Nagliuk made a strange clacking 
sound with his tongue against his 
teeth. 

“Mitchuk, the great one of magic,’ 
he growled. “This bear I myself kill, 
with the firestick. Look at the holes 
in his hide. Look at the knife slash 
in the throat. I am the greatest of all 
hunters, for I have slain Nanook!” 

“Ay—uh! So!” Mitchuk grunted. 
“But thou hast not slain Nanook. 
This one is smaller, and has not Na- 
nook, the great, a gray patch in his 
left shoulder? Thou art again the 
greatest of all liars, Nagliuk.” 

From her place of hiding, her body 
all aquiver, Yanu watched the man 
creature leap. 

It was Nagliuk who leaped to at- 
tack. Mitchuk tripped and went down 
backwards. But he whipped his legs 
about Nagliuk’s and struck savagely 
upward with his knife. They fought 
with bestial fierceness. Not yet had 
the missionaries visited their nomadic 
tribe. They knew only the une law, 
the one code: the survival of the fit- 
test! 

Nagliuk \7as the heavier of the two, 
and now his greater weight began to 
assert itself. Grinning, he drove his 
knife blade deep into Mitchuk’s chest. 
And as he withdrew it, blood gushed 
into his face. Just then, a great bird 
swooped in low, and screamed. Nag- 
liuk whirled to watch the big gull go 
shrieking out to sea. 

“Ay-ah-h-h!” he gasped. To him, 
that big bird had carried the death 
cry of Mitchuk away, off to the tribal 
encampment. Many men would come 
hunting for Nagliuk and would kill 
him. 

Nagliuk was suddenly afraid. He 
started to back off. Mitchuk’s body 
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made a strangely ghostlike sound. 
With a cry at his lips, Nagliuk 
whirled and rushed for the rocks, 

Seeing this, Yanu subdued a snarl. 
Her body tensed. She interpreted the 
flight of the man creature as an attack 
upon her. She rose, then crashed 
down a smashing blow of her right 
forepaw which turned Nagliuk’s face 
and skull into jelly. 

Now there was only Chug to settle 
with. ... 


OR upwards of half an hour the 

bears encircled the man crea- 
tures. Never before had they been so 
close to man. But now the polar dusk 
was shaking its desolate mantle down 
on the barren ice wilderness. 

Nanook grunted, and_ whirling, 
stalked to the carcass of E-piuik, 
where all five bears revelled in the 
succulent, partly rotted blubber. 

With the coming of full night, 
other bears appeared from the sea and 
in-shore, to join in the feast. But 
none chailenged the might of Nanook, 
or Yanu. In the gloom, there were no 
sounds save the intermittent groan 
and crack of meeting ice pans, the lap 
of waves in slack tide, and the slosh— 
slosh of fangs in the whale blubber. 

For upwards of a week Yanu re- 
mained at the carcass of E-piuik, 
feasting, putting on weight. But each 
day she took long swims out to sea, 
skirting tne packing ice pans which 
started to close in now. 

Sometimes, Nanook accornpanied 
Yanu on her long swims. But mostly 
he slept off the effects of the blubber 
gorges. He had lost a lot of blood in 
his fight with the stranger bear. But 
now he was ready for the sea and 
elected to lead Yanu and the three 
younger bears in a raid on the seal 
waters. 

Foul weather, however, upset their 
plans. A swirling snow whistled in 
on a stiff northeasterly half gale, 
forcing the white bears up onto a 
large ice floe, where they sought cover 
in the lee of ice hummocks. They, 


bedded down while the polar gods 
hurled their weather forces against 
the grim Arctic wilderness. 

Yanu, it was, who first broke cover. 
The snow had ceased, but the whining 
wind still continued. Despite the 
packing ice which closed in from all 
quarters, it seemed heavy seas crashed 
over the ice floe, showering Yanu and 
her kindred with salt spume. 

Off to the northeast, a small pan of 
ice was being whir!ud in a cross cur- 
rent. Now it came hurtling toward 
the main field. Yanu shook the salt 
spray from her eyes and uttered fierce, 
deep throat sounds. Two figures 
moved on that hurtling ice pan. 
Yanu’s keen nose was identifying 
them. The one was the huge, squat 
shape of Chug; the other, a small 
walrus calf! 

Stormy weather had brought trag- 
edy to the walrus family. Chug was 
hurt, caught in between crushing ice 
floes. While attempting the rescue 
of two calves, one of his ponderous, 
formidable flippers had been badly 
smashed. 

He snorted raucously now as he 
nudged the calf away from him, to 
better safety aboard the pan. As if 
conscious of the ultimate fate of the 
floe, when it crashed against the main 
icefield, Chug was in ugly temper. He 
struck the pan sharply with his lone 
tusk and made thick, guttural noises. 


ANU, the great white one, had 

bellied down in the new snow. 
Now, mouthing soft gasps, she began 
to weave back to the cover of the 
hummocks, drawing Nanook with her. 
Ordinarily, Nanook wouldn’t have 
shown any concern at the presence of 
the walrus kind, save to perhaps make 
a bluff by threshing madly at empty 
air and pouring out a few bellows. 
Even Nanook had learned to give 
Chug a wide berth. 

But Yanu had remembered the loss 
of her young. She had lost her cubs 
to this great one-tusker. She had seen 

(Continued on page 104) 
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(Continued from page 103) 
the great curved spear of ivory strike 
down into the vitals of her young. 
And now Chug came toward her. The 
scent of his blood told her that he 
was badly wounded. 

Swiftly now, the ice pan approached 
the field. Suddenly, as if rocketed by 
some submarine force unseen, the pan 
lifted, whirled in and there was a 
deafening crash. 

Blatting in terror, the calf was top- 
pled into the water, and like a flash, 
Nanook broke from Yanu’s side, to 
go diving to the kill. Quickly, he 
struck the calf a thudding blow with 
his massive right forepaw. 

Sprawled grotesquely on the main 
field, Chug saw this. He had heard 
the call of his calf, and now he 
glimpsed the huge, serpentine form of 
Nanook swimming around the young 
one. On his one flipper, Chug awk- 
wardly propelled himself toward the 
edge of the field, mouthing his throaty 
bellows. The calf’s blood was begin- 
ning to flow. 

It was a runty calf, weighing no 
more than two hundred pounds. His 
hide was tender, otherwise, in the 
water, Nanook might have experi- 
enced difficulty in despatching it. But 
Nanook was one of great experience. 
He harried the young one with slash- 
ing strokes of his paws, and then, as 
it suddenly half rolled, Nanook struck 
and gave it the coup de grace. 

Chug’s voice sounds now were hor- 
rible. They thundered above the roar 
of the wind. He struck the ice floe 
with his tusk and snorted. As though 
now ashamed, the wind subsided to a 
sobbing moan. 

As Nanook lifted the dead calf up 
onto the floe, Chug, the killer, at- 
tempted to attack; but he flopped 
heavily down on his badly crushed 
flipper. 

So preoccupied was he in his at- 
tempted attack on Nanook that he 

- failed to observe the four other white 
ones creeping in at the rear. 

Yanu, trailed by the young bears, 


whose hatred of Chug and all the 
walrus family, was instinctive, crept 
in to attack. Nanook seized the calf 
by a flipper and dragged it to safety. 
He licked the blood from his chops, 
then suddenly reared. He _ had 
glimpsed Yanu and the others beyond 
Chug’s huge form. 

Suddenly, Chug whirled. He lost 
balance momentarily but recovered as 
a young bear broke formation. That 
deadly lone tusk of the walrus chief- 
tain swung and struck, catching the 
young bear a hard, though glancing 
blow across the left shoulder, laying 
it open. 

By his tail and one flipper, Chug 
propelled himself along miraculously 
well, snorting as he went. But he ex- 
perienced great difficulty when he 
rose to strike—difficulty in retaining 
his proper balance. Chug had killed 
many of the bear family. He was a 
tyrant of the icefields, but now he 
faced his most bitter enemies. He 
was about to smash down on the 
wounded bear again, when Nanook 
rushed, snarling. 


cH. spun and smashed a strong 
sidewise swipe at Nanook. His 
ivory tip raked Nanook’s flank, add- 
ing another wound, another scar, to 
that battle-scarred big one. Nanook 
whipped back, then in again. He at- 
tacked after the fashion of a big 
hound, or wolf—in and out, biting, 
snapping. But old Chug’s wrinkled 
hide was tough. Seldom did those 
bear tusks even penetrate that thick 
layer of skin. 

Yanu’s eyes glowed terribly as she 
crouched back. She watched Nanook 
gradually pull Chug toward him. 
Mounting fierceness raged in her soul. 
Chug must die, but the task was not 
an easy, or swift one. Only by harry- 
ing him, playing him out, could the 
bears hope to kill him. Despite the 
handicap of a useless flipper, Chug 
was still a formidable foe. 

Pushed by their youthful urge to 
show their fighting strength, the 
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young bears crowded Yanu for action, 
but she snapped them back. 

For an hour, two hours, Nanook, 
ahead, and Yanu, astern, harrassed the 
great sea elephant. They gave him 
not a moment’s rest; not a moment’s 
peace. They forced him to rear up 
onto his tail, or good flipper, then 
sent him crashing down off balance 
on to his badly wounded side. 

Chug began to breathe with labored 
effort. He blew and snorted more 
often. His beliowing calls became 
fewer and were more strained. But 
never in all their fighting experience 
along the icefields had Nanook and 
Yanu met and engaged a more dan- 
gerous enemy. Chug fought with a 
love of battle; Yanu, because of the 
loss of her young. Her soul was alive 
with the cry of vengeance. Her code 
was: 

“An eye for an eye... 

Screaming bird life, taking advan- 
tage of the lessening of the wind 
velocity, went skimming in low, bound | | 
for the rugged shoreline of Desolation | | 
Island. 

Darkness fell. But the attack of | | 
Yanu and her lordling mate never les- | § 
sened. Hour after hour they harried | j 
the big ugly walrus chieftain, until 
blood gushed from his wounded side. 

Neither Yanu nor Nanook escaped 
without injury. That deadly ivory 
tusk had laid open Yanu’s cheek be- 
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low her right eye, which now seemed 
to want to spill from its socket. 
Yanu dealt one of the young bears a 
smashing blow across the shoulder as 
he elected to rush Chug on his own. 
Yanu now saw the end of Chug in 
sight. She wanted to deliver the coup 
de grace herself. Not even Nanook 
would be allowed that honor and privi- 


lege. She was the one Chug had be-/§ 
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QGpREETINGS, fellow globe trotters! It’s 
open house as always to you roving 
correspondents whether you rove the 
printed page or earth’s highways and by- 
ways—the open house of THRILLING 
ADVENTURES, where the fictional food 
and drink are varied and where no one is 
turned away. What’ll you have, sourdough? 
Biscuits to break a chechako’s teeth? 
We've got ’em. Just claw the Alaskan 
icicles out of your beard and fall to. 

Is it a helping of poi you want, kamaina, 
old-timer of the mystic isles of the South 
Seas? You know what to do and you need 
no knife or fork. Whether you be black- 
birder, pearler or trade-goods man, the 
only proper way to eat poi is with the 
fingers. There’s kava to wash it down, or 
coconut brandy, if your head is strong. 

Yes, fellow rovers, it’s a groaning board 
of varied viands, this business of adventure. 
And variety, the spice of life, is also the 
pepper, the ginger of your favorite maga- 
zine, THRILLING ADVENTURES. The 
salt of the Seven Seas is in it too. Eat 
hearty, breathe deep! 

Speaking of the Seven Seas, the salt- 
spray of the South Pacific blows strong in 
this particular issue of THRILLING 
ADVENTURES. And speakng of kava, no 
one knows more about that Polynesian 
epitome of potency than our own well- 
known trekker of adventure’s trails and 
ace yarn-spinner, Crawford Sullivan, au- 
thor of SOUTH SEAS GOLD. 

Suppose we let Aim tell about it. There’s 
nothing like listening to the man who’s ac- 
tually been there. Crawford is one of those 
authors who lives as he writes. The fol- 
ele letter from him will tell you what 

mean; 


Dear Globe Trotter: 


There are many things I might mention in con- 
nection with this story, SOUTH SEAS GOLD, but 
ene that stands out in my mind most is a trip 
I made up the Rewa River. 

Hight of us climbed into an outboard-propelled 
punt near the town of Nausori: four Amer cans, 
an Australian, a Fijian chief and his ‘man,’ 
and an Indian boatman. Some kind of tropical 
bug had crept into my system, aud as we started 
out I was deathly ill. The farther up the river 
we went, the worse I got. ‘hen it began to rain. 

Nobody had thought to bring a coat, and pote 
soon the tropical rain began to feel like a shower 
ef iee water. I sat in the bow of the boat, shiver- 
ing like a wet dog, and wondering why the heck 
I’d gotten into this mess anyway. 

The natives didn’t seem to mind it, though, 
and the boatman sat in the stern like am ugly 


inscrutable gargoyle. Halfway up the river they 
borrowed a washbasin from a village, slush 
some river water into it and mixed kava. Just as 
they offered me a coconut shell full of the stuff, 
I spotted a large and very dead cow floating down- 
stream. 

Figuring I couldn’t feel any.,worse, I quaffed 
the drink and waited to see what would happen. 
By the time we got to Vunindawa I was a little 
better. We stayed in the native magistrate’s buri 
that evening and sat around on the floor guzzling 
more kava. After a good night’s sleep I woke up 
—mutilated by mosquitoes—but feeling like a new 
man. 

We hiked up to another village later on and 
had some green kava—potent stuff. Then came a 
roistering evening with much singing, dancing— 
and kava—which lasted until the wee small hours. 
When we finally left, I was saturated with kava 
—and as fit as a fiddle. © 

I wish this could be taken as a testimonial for 
the medicinal and health-giving qualities of the 
South Sea islander’s favorite beverage, but, as a 
matter of fact, all the other boys came back to 
Suva sick! 


Sincerel 
Yerawford Sullivan. 


Kava, globe trotters, is a rather remark- 
able drink. Although non-alcoholic, it’s 
plenty intoxicating. But perhaps the most 
startling thing about it is the peculiar way 
in which it is made. Crawford Sullivan 
didn’t go into details, but here’s the gist of 
see 

The roots or leaves of the plant—it is 
a kind of pepper plant—are first chewed 
usually, by young boys or girls. Care is 
taken that the chewers possess sound teeth 
and excellent general health. The chewed 
material is then placed in a bowl and water 
or coconut milk is poured over it. Craw- 
ford’s men used water. The mixture is 
well stirred and the woody matter removed. 
What’s left is the drink, kava, sweet to 
the taste at first, then pungent and acrid. 
Crawford Sullivan sure can take it! As 
for us, we'll take ginger ale. How about 
you, globe trotters? 


Spanish Main Plot 

That inimitable raconteur and master of 
variety both in life and fiction, Joe Archi- 
bald, has sent us a letter that tells the 
story behind the story of THE DEVIL’S 
STOWAWAY in this issue. In it you will 
see how a man can get material for a story 
about New Guinea even though he’s in 
the Bahamas half a world away. Let’s lis- 
ten to Joe: 


Dear Globe Trotter: 


aE he cy es the plot for my story THB 
DEVIL’S STOWAWAY, in the current issue of 
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THRILLING ADVENTURES, was picked up on 
the Spanish Main, and you all know that the West 
Indies ig on the other side of the world from 
New Guinea. How come? Well, I was sitting in 
Dirty Dick’s in Nassau, the Bahamas, when I met 
Sanders. 

Sanders was an Englishman with a weather- 
beaten, leathery face, and I could smell the salt 
spray on him. I lost no time in striking up an 
acquaintance. 

“A tourist?” he asked me, and his voice was 
a little sour. 

“I wouldn’t say so,” I replied. “I’ve been 
bumming around on that banana boat out there 
in _the harbor.” 

I went on to tell him I had been to Caracas and 
Jamaica and Haiti, and that the real purpose of 
my trip was to get a look at the voodoo rites 
at the last mentioned place. 

“I saw the blacks making voodoo in the shad- 
ows of San Souci, the ruined castle of Christophe,” 
I said. “I don’t care to see them again. I still 
hear those drums when I try to sleep.” 

Sanders laughed. “Voodoo? If you think that’s 
something, you haven’t seen Black Magic yet. 
Not unless you’ve been to New Guinea. Let’s go 
over in the corner and sit down.” 

We did, and he told me a story. He told me 
about Ju-Ju in New Guinea and the weird rites 
practised along the Sepik in that wild, brooding 
land. Only a few miles from Port Moresby, he 
told me, there is not the slightest sign of civili- 
zation. He had witnessed things that he did not 
expect me to believe. 

“I actually saw a witch doctor shrivel a na- 

tive’s arm by willing it. The natives along the 
Sepik believe that death occurs only ag the result 
of sercery. It is a universal belief in New Guinea. 
I saw a witch doctor work his will on a sick 
boy. To all outward appearances, this black 
boy was dead. The sorcerer made it clear that 
the demon that possessed the patient’s body could 
net Sue if there was no soul upon which to 
eed. 
“I was skeptical and expected to see them bury 
the native within a few hours. For almost two 
days the black lay in a stupor. Then he snapped 
out of his apparent coma and left the hut a well 
bey. What was it? Suspended animation? Call 
it anything you like. I saw other things take 
place before my eyes that were absolutely incred- 
ible. What does an old witch doctor gee in the 
warm entrails of a flying fox? He pokes at the 
ghastly stuff with a stick while he brews his 
hellish power. I don’t blame you for doubting, 
old chap. But there is a woman who will vouch 
for everything I have told you. She is a writer 
like yourself. She is the only white woman ever 
to have traveled into the interior of New Guinea’s 
steaming jungle. Her name is Beatrice Grimshaw. 
Ask her, if you ever chance to meet her.” 

I smelled a plot. I said: “Go on, Sanders.” 

Sanders went on. 

“I went into the jungle with an English ex- 
plorer. I was in Port Moresby waiting for a berth 
and had time on my hands. My finances were low. 
On the way into the interior, a native boy fell out 
of the boat and a croc got him. They grow them 
big in New Guinea. Hold onto that drink, old 
chap, for you’re due for a bit of a shock. We made 
camp up the river after we lost that native boy. 
He walked in on us as big as you please when we 
were having our dinner! He was covered with slime 
and bleeding from a hundred scratches and he 
stank to high heaven. How did it happen? Sor- 
cery? A witch doctor owned his soul? No—he 
was alive simply because of the idiosyncracy of 
the man-eating crocodile. He—” 

But you know the story. I have written it in 
THE DEVIL’S STOWAWAY. I had the waiter 
bring Sanders two more brandies for EF knew he 
had put a check in my pocket. Yes, there’g still 
doubloons to be found along the Spanish Main. 
Go to the crossroads of the world if you are 
barren of plots. You will meet men like Sanders, 
men who actually have lived the stories that are 
ae in magazines like THRILLING ADVEN- 


Sincerely, 
Joe Archibald. 


Thanks, Joe, for a vivid letter, and if 
you ever run into Sanders again, tell him 
we thank him too. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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(Continued from page 107) 

This issue of THRILLING 
ADVENTURES introduces to you a band 
of men you have all met before in fiction, 
and one among them whom you are meet- 
ing for the first time, Captain Lacey— 
Lacey of the Legion. We owe his exciting 
presence in the pages of THRILLING 
ADVENTURES to a man whom all fic- 
tion-lovers know—Jackson Cole! Writes 
Jackson Cole: 


Dear Globe Trotter: 


If you want to know where I got the story 
about that adventurous spirit, Captain Lacey, I 
can tell you that I didn’t get it from Lacey- him- 
self. Oh, I met him right enough, but he’s not 
the kind who talks about himself. ‘ 

I ran into him in Tunis, where he was on leave. 
Evidently he didn’t think “leave’ was the same 
as “rest,” for he wasn’t doing any resting. Do 
you know what he was doing? He was breaking 
wild desert horses for an Algerian horse-dealer 
friend of his. It was mighty queer—seeing a bit 
of the old bronco-busting West transplanted to 
Africa! 

As I said before, I didn’t learn much about 
Lacey from Lacey, except what I could size up 
for myself. The dramatic episodes in LACEY OF 
THE LEGION were recounted to me by Lacey’s 
sergeant side-kick. 6 

I considered it a big privilege and good fortune 
to become acquainted with these two men, mem- 
bers of that body of adventurers so long made 
famous in song and _ story. 

Sincerely, 
Jackson Cole. 


The Mailbag 


Now that our globe-trotting writers have 
spoken their pieces, it’s time for our globe- 
trotting readers to talk back. Let’s see 
what we’ve got in the mail. Here’s one 
from the West: 


Dear Globe Trotter: 

I wish to become a_member of THE GLOBH 
TROTTERS’ CLUB. Have just returned from a 
seven months’ trip through 32 states. I stayed tive 
weeks of that time with another fellow I met on 
the road in the Bitter Root Mountains of Montana, 
hunting and fishing. 

Have been reading your wonderful magazine 
for three years and think it is the best on the 
market. I’m going to work here a year and then 
go through Mexico down to South America. In 
the meantime, I want to hear from all you globe 
trotters and will answer every letter. 

Yours for more issues and more globe trotters. 


Sincerely, 
Jim Walker. 
16527 S. Vermont, Gardena, Calif, 


More power to you in your globe trot- 
ting, Jim, and we appreciate your appreci- 
ation of THRILLING ADVENTURES. 

From the West we now jump to the 
Middle West. 


Dear Globe Trotter: 

My travels have been rather limited, but I have 
a large collection of pictures from spots I have 
traveled to. 

I would like to correspond with fellow globe 
trotters who are interested in my hobby, photog- 


raphy. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES is still tops with 
me. Keep up the good stories, especially the 
western and jungle ones. 

Sincerely, 
Everet Parks. 

3207 N. Arsenal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Here’s one from a summertime wanderer, 


Dear Globe Trotter: 


I manage a bowling alley, so I have the whola 
summer to travel around in. I have traveled over 
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most of the South, Middle West, and West. Would 
gladly answer all questions on “hoboing,’’ about 
which I have a good knowledge. I think THRILL- 
ING ADVENTURES is swell. 
Edward L. Collins. 
1824 Lorimer, Denver, Colorado. 


By the time your letter is in print, Ed, 
I guess you'll be hitting the open road, but 
no doubt you'll pick up the August issue 
of THRILLING ADVENTURES on your 
heb A whiff of the open sea is in our next 
etter: 


Dear Globe Trotter: 


As a member of ro club for several years, I 
would very much like to get a new membership 
card, as my card is pretty well worn out. 

I have met several persons throughout the world 
who are members, and was always treated as a 
friend by them rather than a stranger. 

I was master on the schooner Beloite when she 
was rammed two years ago, and narrowly escaped 
being killed. 

I am not yet thirty and have been traveling 
nearly sixteen years. 

If any of the readers care to write, I will tell 
them some of my experiences in strange places. 

Thanking you for a wonderful magazine, I 
remain. Sincerely_yours, 

Captain Warren Fitzsimmons. 
71 Summer S&t., So. Walpole, Mass. 


From thirty we jump to thirteen: 


Dear Globe Trotter: 


I enjoy reading your magazine very much, and 
although I am only thirteen years old I would 
like to join the Globe Trotters’ Club. (Okay.—Ed.) 
I like adventure stories of all kinds, especially 
those about airplanes. My favorite hobbies are 
drawing and coin collecting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Merrill Holden. 

6524 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Join Our Club 


Concerning the above letter, all are wel- 
come to join the GLOBE TROTTERS’ 


(Continued on page 110) 


The Globe Trotter, 
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(Continued from page 109) 
CLUB. Its members hail from all parts of 
the world. The only requirement for ad- 
mission is the applicant’s sincere interest 
in adventure. 

There are no fees, no dues of any kind. 
Simply fill out the coupon on page 109 
and send it into us without delay. We 
publish names and addresses of new mem- 
bers, which ensures your getting pen pals. 
A partial list of new members appears on 
page 111. 


Our Next Issue 


The September issue of THRILLING 
ADVENTURES will be so full of a variety 
of good things that it’s hard to know what 
to talk about first! 

Flash! SIEGE OF SWORDS, by Major 
Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson! A_ novel 
about men-at-arms, struggling against the 
deadly brood of the Borgias! An epic 
vividly depicting a hero’s struggles to free 
a city! Romance, heroic action, breath- 
taking adventure! All these are in SIEGE 
OF SWORDS! Don’t miss it! 

Flash! BUFFALO MEN, by J. Allen 
Dunn, in which Comanche lances and sud- 
den death face Len Filer as the buffalo 
hunters move west to a new frontier! 
Don’t miss it! 

Flash! DESTINY’S ACE, an air story 
of today’s war by H. Ralph Goller. Follow 
Steve Fowler as he sends his Spitfire hur- 
tling through the cloud scuds in search of 
a Nazi spy bent on treachery and destruc- 
tion! Don’t miss it! 

And don’t miss the host of other stories 
and features that go with the above. The 
September issue of THRILLING 
ADVENTURES will be tops. Wait for 
it, watch for it, get it! 

"See you next month. 

—THE GLOBE TROTTER. 
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DEATH HAUNTS THE 
ICEFIELD 


(Continued from page 105) 


As the stars broke in a clearing sky, 
Chug seemed to sense that he had 
reached the end of his fighting career. 
He mouthed new sounds, sharp barks, 
and horrible grunts as he lashed his 
squat shape about in a mad fury. 
Bt Yanu was ready. Her steel- 

spring muscles bunched under 
her, then catapulted. She came smash- 
ing down on the broad back of her cub 
killer, her fangs ariving hard into that 
thick walrus hide. 

Nanook rushed and struck at Chug’s 
ugly snout, laying it open. His heavy 
weight sent the big one off balance, 
down again on that mangled, crushed 
flipper. 

Massing all his great strength, Chug 
roared and drove forward at Nanook. 
It was his supreme effort. Nanook 
whirled with the speed of a white fox 
and drove deep for that gaping wound 
in the walrus king’s side. 

Though inexperienced, the young 
bears instinctively sensed what was 
expected of them. They rushed to 
harass Chug’s front. 

Now Yanu whirled and snapped 
fiercely at Nanook, whose tusks were 
cutting deep into Chug’s side. Chug 
half rolled again. He shook his mon- 
strous head, catching one of the young 
bears a glancing blow across the fore- 
legs. But Chug was almost done. 

Yanu sprang from his back and 
lunged at Nanook, who seemed to un- 
derstand the frenzy of this old bear 
who had lost her cubs. Like light- 
ning, Yanu spun and drove at the gap- 
ing maw of slobbery blubber in Chug’s 
side. Deeper—deeper, her fangs drove 
in, until at last her massive jaws be- 
gan to close. 

With a deep, gurgled bawl, Chug 
flopped on to his port side. He rolled 
and attempted to thresh a few strokes 
with his sound flipper, but at a sudden 
upward jerk of Yanu’s powerful head, 


he slumped and lay still. Chug’s fight- 
jag soul flitted out, bound for that 
Valhalla of his ancestors. 

Yanu backed off to join Nanook in 
the weaving death patrol around the 
conquered. Suddenly, Yanu wheeled 
on Nanook, and backed him off. Hers 
had been the kill; hers the conquest. 
Nanook swayed away, while Yanu con- 
tinued to circle, mouthing her snarls 
and growls of conquest. 

Growling softly, Nanook joined her 
te begin the feast; the young bears 
content to gorge on the calf.... 

At last, Yanu yawned, and backed 
her overstuffed form away from the 
carcass. She got to her haunches and 


stretched her long neck to sniff off to. 


seaward. Swinging sharply, she struck 
at Nanook. His usefulness was at an 
end. Yanu preferred to hunt alone, 
until the soft moon waxed. 


LOWLY, reluctantly, Nanook 

backed off, mouthing his anger. 
Yanu was queen of the ice floes. Her 
temper, tonight, was extremely sav- 
age. 

Nanook dropped into the water and 
struck out, to be followed by the 
young ones. He would seek out his 
own favorite hunting grounds. 

Yanu was at last alone. She licked 
her chops and for a long moment 
blinked evilly down on the Gargan- 
tuanlike shape of Chug. Then blow- 
ing sonorously, she began to chortle 
her contentment. Backing with that 
characteristic weaving, swaying mo- 
tion of the great white bears, she took 
cover in the bowl of the ice hum- 
mocks. Her nose into the light night 
wind, she subsided to sleep. Yanu was 
at last happy again. 
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book a library in itself. 

Richly beautiful books; your choice of either 
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7. BALZAC. 25 frank novelettes: Girl With 
Golden Eyes, Imaginary Mistress, Passion in 
the Desert, Vendetta, many others. 
8. KIPLING. Complete novel, Light That 
Failed. 76 exciting stories—75 great ballads, 


verses, including Gunga Din, Danny Deever, 
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9. DUMAS. 175 romantic adventures — The 
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Love, Death of the King’s Mistress, many 
others. 
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